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PREFACE 

Of the very numerous authorities that must necessarily 
be consulted by an editor of * Wallenstein ' I have 
chosen a few, whose names will be found freely men- 
tioned, as specially adapted for quotation, and access- 
ible for reference. In questions of etymology I have 
chiefly followed Weigand. 

It will be noticed that the Introduction is, to 
some extent, intended to serve as a preface to the 
whole Trilogy. 

In the Notes I have endeavoured to give all 
necessary information, both historical and grammati- 
cal ; and have been far less anxious to supply neat 
translation and elegant paraphrase (so irritating to 
the teacher and enervating for the learner) than to 
explain and illustrate the German idiom. 

My best thanks for information and advice are 

due to various friends, especially to Herr Oberlehrer 

Israel and Fraulein Francke of Dresden, Dr. Schutz 

of Hanover, Professor E. Dowden, and to the Editor 

of this Series. 

H. B. C 



DATES. 



1517. Luther's 95 Theses (Oct. 
3i). 



1520-56. Charles V. 
1521. Diet at Worms. 



1530. Diet at Augsburg. The 

'Confession of Augs- 
burg.' 

1531. Schmalkaldic League. 
1532-47. Joh. Friedrich, Elector 

of Saxony. 

1532. The « Religionsfriede * of 

Nttrnberg. 



1545. Luther dies (Feb. 18). 
Schmalkaldic War. 



1509-47. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. 
1616. Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. 



1519. Field of Cloth of Gold. 
Zwingli at Zurich. 

1520. Raphael dies. 

1525. Charles V. captures Fran- 
cis I. at Pavia. 
1529. Peace of Cambrai. 

Charles V. crowned Em- 
peror at Bologna. 
Fall of Wolsey. 



1531. Zwingli dies. 



1534. J. Calvin settles at Geneva. 

1540. Order of Jesuits founded 
by Ignatius Loyola. 

1544. Peace of Crespy (end of 
fourth war between 
Charles V. and Francis 



VI 



DATES 



1545. Moritz of Saxony joins 
Charles V. 

1546-63. Council of Trent. 

1547. Charles captures the Elec- 
tor of Saxony. Moritz 
made Elector. 

1552. Moritz revolts. Flight of 
Charles V. from Inns- 
bruck. 
The Passau Treaty. 



1555. ' Religionsfriede ' of 

Augsburg. 

1556. Charles V. abdicates. 
1556-64. Ferdinand I. Em- 
peror. 

1558. Charles V. dies at St. 
Juste, in Spain. 



1564-76. Maximilian II. Em- 
peror. 



1576-1612. Rudolph II. Em- 
peror. 

1581. Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the Netherlands. 

1583. Wallenstein born (Sept. 
14). 



1606. Matthias Elected by Aus- 
tria. 



1547-53. Edward VI. 



1553.59. Mary. 

1554. Mary marries Philip of 
Spain. 



1556. Cranmer burnt. 

Philip IL of Spain. 

1558. Calais lost. 

1559-1603. Elizabeth. 
1560. Melanchthon dies. 



1568. Egmont and Hoorne exe- 
cuted (June 5). 

1572. Massacre of Huguenots 
(St. Bartholomew's Day, 
August 24). 



1584. Prince of Orange mur- 
dered. 

1586. Shakespeare in London. 

1587. Mary Stuart beheaded. 

1588. First Armada. 

1590. Spenser's Faerie Queetie. 
1597. Second Armada. 
1603-25. James I. 
1605. Gunpowder Plot. 



DATES 



vn 



founded by 
V., Elector 



1608. The Union 

Friedrich 
Palatine. 

1609. The Liga founded by 

Maximilian of Bavaria. 
The Jtilich-Cleve dispute. 
Bohemia receives the 

•Majestatsbrief.* 
1612-19. Matthias Emperor. 



1618-48. Thirty Years' War. 
1618. The 'Prager Fenstersturz ' 

(May 23). 
1619-37. Ferdinand II. Em- 
peror. 
1620. Battle of the White Hill 

(Nov. 8). 
1623. Maximilian made Elector. 

1625. Christian IV. of Denmark 

at head of Lower Saxon 
Federation. 
Wallenstein's first Army. 

1626. Mansfeld defeated at the 

Bridge of Dessau. 
Christian IV. defeated at 
Lutter. 

1628. Siege of Stralsund. 

1629. ' Restitutionsedict ' (March 

6). 
Peace of Liibeck. 

1630. Diet at Regensburg. 
Wallenstein deposed. 
Gustavus 

lands. 

1631. Sack of 
(May 20). 



Adolphus 
Magdeburg 



Battle of Breitenfeld 

(Sept. 17). 
Gustavus Adolphus at 
Mainz. 



1613. Elector Palatine marries 
Princess Elizabeth of 
England. 

1616. Shakespeare dies. 

1617. Bacon Lord Keeper. 
Death of Raleigh. 



1623. Prince Charles's 

to Madrid. 
1625-49. Charles I. 



journey 



Vlll 



DATES 



1632. Wallenstein's second 
Army. 
Affair by Ntirnberg. 
Battle of Lutzen (Nov. 
16). 
1634. Wallenstein murdered 
at Eger (Feb. 25). 
Battle of Ndrdlingen 
(Nov. 6 and 7). 
1637-57. Ferdinand III. Em- 
peror. 



1642. Tortenson victorious at 
Leipzig. 



1645. Turenne and Conde" in 
Germany. 

1648. Peace of Westphalia. 



1634. Milton's Comus. 



1638. Scotch Covenant. 
Milton's Lycidas. 

1642. Battle of Edgehill. 

1643. Copernicus publishes his 

Theory. 

1644. Marston Moor and New- 

bury. 
Tasso born. 



1648. Battle of Preston. 

1649. Charles I. beheaded (Jan. 

30). 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



1. — The Origin and Character of the Thirty 

Years' War. 

The war in which Wallenstein took such a conspicuous 
part, and by which for thirty years Germany was deso- 
lated, was probably more inhuman and disastrous than 
any . war ever waged. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more revolting than the scenes, described by 
contemporary records, of wholesale slaughter and de- 
vastation, of incredible atrocity, of lust and rapine, 
of murder and every conceivable crime, 1 wrought during 
these terrible years, nor anything more pitiable than the 
sufferings endured. 

Through war, famine, and pestilence the land is said 
to have lost at that time more than three-fourths of its 
inhabitants. Innumerable villages and many towns 
utterly disappeared. Large and well-peopled tracts of 
country were repossessed by forests. In material 2 

~ * Amongst these frequent cannibalism. Dead bodies were dug 
up for this purpose ; prisoners were slaughtered and devoured. * In 
many places,' says the Duke of Mecklenburg in a letter to Gallas 
( J 639)i ' parents have eaten their children.' For a vivid picture of 
these times I would specially recommend Archbishop Trench's 
Gustavus Adolphus and other Lectures, 

2 The extraordinary contrast offered by our Wars of the Roses, 
which continued for twenty-one years, is worthy of notice. * The 
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prosperity and population Germany was by this visitation 
thrown back two hundred years, so that it is only of late 
years that it has again reached the level at which it 
stood at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Nor 
did it suffer less relapse in what is perhaps still more 
important — in the sense of freedom and nationality. 

Before reviewing that period of these thirty years 
with which our subject has special connection, it will be 
well to consider briefly the origin of the war, and to 
attempt to seek some explanation of the inextinguishable 
fury with which it raged. 

Firstly, the Thirty Years' War was a religious war, a 
direct outcome of the Reformation. Moreover, it was 
no mere struggle for equal religious rights and mutual 
toleration. No less than Mahomet's wars it was a war 
of extermination waged by the adherents of an infallible 
creed against those whose claim for religious liberty 
involved a struggle for their very existence. The 
temporary sufferance at times enjoyed by the Protestants 
was wrested by them from their antagonists and held by 
force. * With the sword,' says Schiller, ' the boundary 
between the two Churches had been marked out ; with 
the sword it had to be guarded.' More than once it 
would have been possible for the champions of Papacy 
to have ended the war by imposing such conditions as 
would have secured their own political supremacy, while 
tolerating the existence of a rival creed ; but in tolera- 
tion they recognised nothing but the failure of the very 
cause for which they fought — the cause of intolerance. 
No wonder that again and again the war blazed forth 
from its ashes, till everything that could feed its flames 
was consumed. 

But behind the antagonism of creeds lay another 

ruin and bloodshed were limited to the great lords and their feudal 
retainers. . . . Commerce went on unchecked, and indeed developed 
itself . . . more rapidly than at any former period.' — Green's 
Hist, of the English People. 
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cause. Many years before the great religious schism 
there had sprung up among the princes and estates of 
Isjprth Germany a deep-rooted suspicion of Imperialism. 
Although nominally feudals of the Empire, they had 
won, and still jealously guarded, a considerable political 
independence ; and by them the endeavours of the 
papal party to re-establish the Roman religion were 
not more bitterly resented than the determination of 
the Imperialists to reduce all Germany to its former 
state of subjection to the Holy Roman Empire. 1 

And not only over Germany, but over all Protestant 
Europe,, brooded still the fear of an universal Austro-. 
Spanish Empire. 

The vast armaments of Philip had indeed proved 
powerless against England; the seven revolted pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand had won their inde- 
pendence, and had raised a bulwark of republican 
liberty against Spanish tyranny and the Inquisition 
with the same stubborn heroism with which they had 
set bounds to the might of the ocean. The Empire, 
too, was at the beginning of the seventeenth century no 
longer the vast Empire of Charles the Fifth. His 
brother Ferdinand had succeeded to the Austrian 
dominions, his son Philip to Spain, Flanders, Naples, 
and the Indies ; and the imperial title, 2 shorn of much of 
its former might, had remained as an adjunct of the 
Austrian crown. 

But while from other lands the shadow of this dreaded 
Welttnonarchie seemed to be passing, in Northern 
Germany it not only lingered but became from year 
to year more formidable. 'For half a century/ 
says Schiller, i Germany stood sword in hand ; every 
rustling leaf alarmed her.' Ever nearer the storm 

1 ' Ferdinand proposed nothing less than the extension of the 
Empire to its old limits.' — Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, p. 335. 

2 That of Romischer Kaiser {Romanorum Imperator) which had 
been fused by Otto (962) with that of the German King. 
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gathered with ominous mutterings, till at last it burst 
forth with irresistible fury. 

Such were the chief motives of the war. And yet 
was there ever a war in which all were solely actuated 
by the leading motives ? Many side interests, some 
of them despicably selfish, had also here their in- 
fluence. It will be enough to mention two flagrant 
examples, those of Saxony and of France — the former 
waging war as if in play, with only half a heart for the 
cause j 1 the latter, still reeking with the blood of the 
slaughtered Huguenots, advancing as ' Champion of 
German liberty ' to ally herself with Protestantism, and 
to claim the lion's share of the prey. 2 

If we consider the true nature of the Reformation — 
not its concrete form but the vital principle from which 
it originated — and realise how utterly abhorrent this 
principle was from the theory of Imperialism and Papacy, 
we shall better understand the extraordinary virulence 
of the war ; for the cause of Protestantism was no mere 
question of dynasty or territory or national antipathy, 
for the sake of which mankind has so often bled and 
suffered, but a cause which to all but slaves and fanatics 
is dearer than life itself. 

The Reformation was an appeal from the absolutism 
of constituted authority to the individual sense of right — 
a reassertion of the ideal against the material. 

The universal Church — ideally a glorious conception 
— had 'hardened into a government and degenerated 
into a hierarchy, and that which was originally a living 
principle had survived merely as a lifeless form ' — a fate 
that seems inevitably to await all religions, and to which 
Protestantism itself quickly succumbed. 

But the Reformation was not only a revolt against the 
infallibility of Roman dogma ; it was an appeal to the 

1 Schiller's Lager, 1. 294. 

2 The successful issue of Richelieu's immoral policy, continued 
by his successor Mazarin. 
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instincts of human nature against the absolutism of civil 
power. It introduced ideas of personal and political 
liberty which were necessarily subversive of the allegi- 
ance claimed by Pope or Emperor. 

The Empire and the Church x were, in the opinion of 
all medieval Catholics, even such as Dante, 2 necessary 
complements of each other, and together formed that 
perfect system which alone was capable of securing 
man's temporal and eternal welfare. 3 The divine right 
of the Holy Roman Empire was questioned no more 
than that of the Papacy. In the fiercest contests of 
Guelph and Ghibelin that divine right had been only 
once denied — by that infamous Boniface, at the mere 
mention of whom Dante in Paradise saw all heaven 
blush. 4 As * Head of Christendom,' as c Defender and 
Advocate of the Christian Church,' the Emperor was, 
scarcely less than the Pope himself, an incarnation of 
Roman dogma. 

Thus in this war Imperialism and Papacy were 
indissolubly allied in the 'attempt to crush out a 
spiritual movement by material and brutal force ;' 5 but 
they found as closely united against them exactly those 
two principles that were the most bitterly antagonistic to 
their respective pretensions — the principles of religious 
and of political liberty. 

Such were the combatants, and such were the causes 
for which they fought. Let us now trace in outline the 

1 See Bryce's chapter on the Theory of the Medieval Empire. 

2 De Monorchia, passim. Also — 

1 Soleva Roma, che '1 buon mondo feo, 
Duo Soli aver, che l'una and l'altra strada 
Facean vedere, e del mondo e di Deo. 

Purg. xvi. 106. 

8 ' Una est Veritas : una erit ecclesia et unus solus princeps : ' 
• As God, Creator of both soul and body, is One, so must Church 
and Empire be two in one.' Of such nature were the many argu- 
ments in favour of an universal Church and an universal Empire. 

4 Par. 27. 6 Trench. 
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main course of events from the time of the Reformation, 
and consider what special events led up to and caused 
the outbreak of hostilities. 



2. — The Great Feud to the Peace of 
Augsburg", 1555. 

From the day (31st October 15 17) on which Luther 
posted his Protest (the 95 Theses) on the door of Wit- 
tenberg Church until the time of his death (1546) the 
Reformation had not only spread with astonishing 
rapidity over North Germany, but — a fact that is perhaps 
seldom realised — it had gained an absolute supremacy 
in almost the whole of South Germany, with the excep- 
tion of Bavaria and Tyrol. 1 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the Protestants 
outnumbered the Catholics in Austria in the ratio of 
thirty to one — a ratio now reversed — while in Bohemia 
and Styria the state of things was not far different. 

In 1 530, to the Diet assembled at Augsburg had been 
presented by the Protestant princes the Confession of 
Faith (drawn up by Melanchthon), which first formulated 
the new creed, and which still forms the basis of Lutheran 
orthodoxy. 

In the next year the leaders of the Protestant party 
had assembled at Schmalkalden in Thuringen and signed 
a league {Schmalkaldischer Bund\ which was renewed in 
1 537 for a second period of six years. 

But scarcely had Protestantism by these measures 
effected its first religious and political organisation, when 
Catholicism, which till now seemed paralysed by the 
sudden advances of the foe, began to rally and to put 
forth its utmost powers. 

1 Benjamin and Judah, as they were fondly called by the Jesuits. 
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The foundation of the Order of Jesuits in 1 540 was 
one of the first successful moves that led to the Counter- 
reformation. The Jesuits in a short time gained an 
immense power and influence. They founded innumer- 
able schools and colleges, and disseminated, both 
secretly and publicly, as confessors at the courts and 
professors at the universities, a fanatic zeal for the 
Roman Church. The Inquisition was revived, and by 
its murderous activity razed to the ground, if it could 
not extirpate, the outgrowths of heresy in Catholic lands. 
These successes were furthered by the crafty and ener- 
getic policy of the Vatican, and ere long the Council of 
Trent, which assembled in 1545 (about two months 
before Luther's death), launched the anathema of the 
Church against Protestantism, in response to the challenge 
of the Augsburg Confession. 

While the tide of victory was thus turning in favour 
of Catholicism, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, having 
for the time erased heresy from the Netherlands with 
fire and sword, and having (with Henry of England) 
humiliated the French king, formed an alliance with the 
Pope, and turned his forces against the Protestantism 
of North Germany. 1 To his advance the pitiable dis- 
union, jealousies, and tergiversations of the Protestant 
princes offered an easy road. The leaders of the 
Schmalkaldic League were banned and scattered. The 
young Duke Moritz of Saxony, at feud with his cousin 
the Elector of Saxony, traitorously joined the Emperor. 
In a short time the whole country was prostrate before 
Charles. 2 The Elector of Saxony (Johann Friedrich) 
was captured and put to death, and Moritz received the 
electoral dignity in his stead. 

1 The chief command under Charles was held by Alva, who 
later, under Philip II., gained such infamous notoriety in the 
Netherlands. 

2 Except heroic Magdeburg, which later suffered such terrible 
reprisal. 

b 
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Charles the Fifth seemed now to have accomplished 
in Germany 1 what it had been his aim to accomplish 
in all his dominions (indeed throughout the whole of 
Europe) — the establishment of an absolute despotism. 
But a sudden surprise was in store for him. Saxon 
treachery has won for itself in history an unenviable 
notoriety, but never did treachery more effectually further 
the better cause than when Moritz of Saxony, suddenly 
rising (1552) against the sovereign to whom he owed 
his electoral throne, swept like a storm -wind through 
Bavaria, and nearly succeeded in capturing Charles him- 
self, ' as he lay at Innspruck, 2 fondly dreaming that his 
work was done, waiting the spring weather to cross to 
Trent, where the Catholic fathers had again met to settle 
the world's faith for it. . . . Charles rose 8 and fled south- 
wards over the snows of the Brenner ; then eastwards, 
under the blood-red cliffs of dolomite that wall in the 
Pusterthal, far away into the valley of Carinthia. The 
Council of Trent broke up in consternation ; Europe saw, 
and the Emperor acknowledged, that in his fancied 
triumph over the spirit of revolution he had done no 
more than block up an irresistible torrent.' 

By this event the balance of power was again restored, 
and in the same year a truce was concluded at Passau, 
a city on the confluence of the Inn and the Danube. 
This Passauer Vertrag was soon followed (25th Sep- 
tember 1555) by the famous Augsburger Reltgionsfriede. 
The terms of this treaty allowed equal privileges to 
Catholics and Protestants, but only to such Protestants 
as recognised the Augsburg Confession ; 4 princes had 
the right to establish the new religion in their territories, 
while those of their subjects who were unwilling to con- 

1 Mttller's Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, 

2 Bryce, Holy Roman Empire^ p. 323. 

8 Rose from a sick-bed and was carried in a litter. — (Miiller.) 
4 This was specially directed against Calvinism, for religious 
schism was already disuniting the Protestant party. 
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form might leave the country. So far all seemed likely 
to secure a lasting peace. But a clause was inserted, 
on the instigation of Ferdinand of Austria, the future 
Emperor, which completely neutralised all other con- 
cessions, for it affected interests that unfortunately proved 
more momentous than even those of religious freedom. 
4 If it had been merely religious opinions I ' exclaims 
Schiller 1 — ' The question was one of revenues, dignities, 
privileges. ' 

This clause, known* by the name of Der geistliche 
Vorbehalt {reservcUum ecclesiasticum\ was to the effect 
that in future 'any one holding immediately from the 
Empire any spiritual office, whether as elector, bishop, 
or abbot, should forfeit his benefices and his titles as 
soon as he joined the Protestant Church.' 2 After 
violent opposition it was inserted in the contract, ' with 
the express statement that the two parties had not come 
to an agreement on the point. 1 

The influence of this clause on the future course of 
events was most important ; indeed we may well agree 
with Schiller when he speaks of it as the spark that 
kindled the Thirty Years' War. Accepted under formal 
protest, it was from the first openly violated. Was it to 
be expected that electors and prelates who left the 
Catholic Church would tamely renounce their seats in 
the Imperial Diet ? or that a Protestant majority would 
eject a Reforming prince and elect a Catholic in his 
stead ? ' In a short time,' says Schiller, * the whole of 
North Germany was secularised.' Nor, indeed, even 
without this obnoxious clause, could the Augsburger 
Treaty have in reality proved more than a hollow truce. 

1 Gesch. des $ojaAr. Kr. 

2 Gesch. des y>jahr. Kr. , bk. i. He says of this clause : 2tn 
btefem IjetHgen 2tnfer ift nod? Ms Ijeutc bie fattjoltfdje Kirdje in Deutfdjlanb 
bef efttgt. All church endowments were secularised during the period 
of the Rheinbund. At the present day all ecclesiastical elections 
have to be sanctioned by Government. 
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4 All (adds Schiller) that the Lutherans received was 
sufferance. It was a compact between a liege lord and 
rebels. ' Even the Catholics were dissatisfied. They 
could recognise with heresy no compact that tolerated 
its existence. * By the Jesuits throughout all Germany it 
was represented as merely a temporary compromise, and 
at Rome it was (as later the Peace of Westphalia) 
solemnly repudiated.' 



3. — From the Peace of Augsburg" to the War, 

1556-1618. 

Though practically unrecognised by both parties, 
the Augsburger Religionsfriede was followed by a long 
period of peace. The great war, which seemed so 
imminent, was deferred yet for more than sixty years ; 
wealth and population increased, agriculture and trade 
flourished, and but few signs were visible of the 
deep-seated evil that was rapidly spreading beneath 
the surface. As far as Germany itself is concerned, 
the actual events of this period, until the end of 
the century, are of small importance in regard to our 
subject, for, though the great contest was raging in other 
parts of Europe, almost the only share that the German 
princes took in it was as the instruments of foreign 
powers. 

In 1556, the year after the Peace, Charles V. abdi- 
cated, and retired to the monastery of St. Juste in Spain, 
where, two years later, he died. His son, the blood- 
thirsty bigot Philip II., succeeded as King of Spain, 
where, with fiendish cruelty and an apathy towards 
suffering scarcely conceivable in a human being, he 
swept 1 heresy from the land by his autos-da-fe*, while in 

1 See especially Motley (Dutch Republic, I. vi. ) for an account 
of the terrible human sacrifices with which he celebrated his 
marriage. 
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the Low Countries the inhumanities of Alva and the 
Inquisition aroused the long struggle for liberty in which 
Hoorne and Egmont fell, and which ended, after the 
assassination of the noble William of Orange, in the 
establishment of a free Republic (1581). Allied with 
the Netherlands and with Henry IV. of France, Eliza- 
beth of England continued the contest against Spanish 
ambition and bigotry, till, after the dispersion of the 
second Armada (1 597), the power of Philip was broken, 
and the greatness of Spain destroyed — probably for ever. 
In the next year (1598) Philip died. Henceforth the 
direct influence of Spain in the contest for and against 
the world-monarchy is almost inappreciable. 

Germany was fated to be the arena on which that 
contest should be finally decided. 

Ferdinand I. of Austria, brother to Charles the Fifth, 
had succeeded to the imperial title. He was, though a 
good Catholic, no bigot, and it was to no small extent 
due to his influence and that of his successor Maximilian 
1 1, that peace was so long preserved. The latter, indeed, 1 
was more than suspected of an intention to join the 
Protestant Church. He was probably deterred from the 
step by the fear that, breaking with Philip, he would 
expose himself to the ever-threatening Turkish invasion. 
Moreover, after the death of Don Carlos and until the 
birth of Philip's heir, 2 Maximilian probably had hopes of 
once more uniting Spain and Austria under his rule. 
He was succeeded by his son Rudolph II., a weak super- 
stitious man, devoted to alchemy and astrology. By 
him the religious liberty that had been granted to the 
Protestants of Austria was annulled, and in many parts 
of Germany, chiefly through the activity of the Jesuits, 
Catholicism began once more to regain supremacy. 3 So 

1 See Ward's House of Austria. XOien wax bamals fajl gatt3 
Iutfjerifdj.— (MMler.) 

2 Philip III. , son of Anne of Austria, his fourth wife. 

s Notably at Koln, Aachen, Salzburg, and Strassburg. 
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weak and foolish was his rule that the Austrian princes 
at length determined to elect his brother Matthias as 
Regent, and the last six years of Rudolph's reign (1606- 
16 1 2) were occupied by continual struggles against his 
rival (who seized Austria, Hungary, and Moravia), and 
are noticeable chiefly for the fact that, in order to gain 
the support of the Bohemian Protestants, he issued the 
celebrated Majestatsbrief, in which he guaranteed their 
religious liberty. 

So stood matters at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Germany, as regards material prosperity and population, 
had never before reached so high a point. But inter- 
nally there were at work agencies which were soon to 
work her overthrow. 3m Stiffen tutrfte ©ergtftenb £Ja§, 
Derbadjt, Derfyetjung unb 2IrgtDofyn, nnb etne ^tfjttuncj 
fomtnenben fdjtperen Ungliicfes, als tPte ber Ietjert getten, 
son benert bte Sdjrtft tpctffagt, gtng burdj btc (Semiitfjer. 1 

The new century began ominously. Ere its first 
decade had passed the two great factions had formally 
organised themselves into two hostile associations — the 
Protestant * Union ' and the Catholic and Imperial 
' Liga.' 

The ' Union ' owed its origin to the Protestants of 
South Germany, who formed themselves (1608) into a 
defensive alliance against the aggressive bigotry and 
despotism of Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. 2 This prince 
and Ferdinand of Styria (afterwards Emperor) were now 
the foremost champions of Catholicism. ' Better a 
desert than a land full of heretics ' had been Ferdinand's 
maxim when he succeeded to his duchy, and in a short 
time every Lutheran Church in Styria was closed, and 
the mass was forcibly imposed on a population which 
was almost entirely composed of Protestants. 

1 Miiller, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes. 

2 Later Kurfurst ; see p. xxvii. His seizure of the free {reichs- 
freie) town Donauworth was the actual primum mobile of the 

Union. 
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At the head 1 of the * Union ' placed himself Frederick 
IV., Kurfurst of the Pfalz (Elector Palatine). The 
'Liga' was formed (1609) by Maximilian of Bavaria, 
and consisted chiefly of the Catholic princes and prelates 
of South Germany. 

Thus both parties had, as it were, drawn up their 
forces for the battle. But during the next nine years no 
general engagement took place, although there were 
some unimportant collisions occasioned by a side ques- 
tion of succession, 2 which was settled without much 
bloodshed. 



4.— The War, 1610-1648. 
(a) Der bohmische Krieg. 

It will be remembered that the Emperor Rudolph II. 
had been dispossessed of Austria and Hungary by his 
brother Matthias. Before he died (161 2) he lost also 
Bohemia, and after his death Matthias succeeded to his 
imperial title. At feud with the Protestants, and hard 
pressed in Hungary by the insurgent Bethlen Gabor, 
Matthias determined to strengthen his position by choos- 
ing (being childless) his cousin, Ferdinand of Styria, as 
his successor. By large concessions to the Protestant 
party, and by confirming the Majestdtsbrief granted by 
Rudolph, he secured Ferdinand's election as his successor, 
not only in Austria but even in Bohemia. 

The Majestatsbrief had transformed Bohemia into 
a kind of republic. The Emperor had retained little 
more than the shadow of his territorial authority. 3 He 

1 The South German princes and Frederick, the founders of the 
Union, were Calvinists. This alone is enough to account for the 
lukewarm support that it received and the jealousies that caused its 
dissolution. 

s i.e. to the inheritance of Jiilich and Kleve. 

5 Schiller, yzjahr. Kr. 
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was represented at this time by ten imperial counsellors 1 
or vicegerents, of whom the majority were Catholics, 
and several of whom were exceedingly obnoxious to 
the Protestant Bohemians. Disturbances occurred soon 
after Ferdinand's election, and a church 2 was demolished 
by the Catholics. When this was reported to Matthias 
he not only refused to listen to the complaints of the 
Protestants, but threatened them with punishment for 
sedition ; whereupon, led by Count Matthias Thurn, they 
assembled at Prag to assert their rights (1618). 

'On the 23d of May,' says Schiller, £ the deputies, 
armed and numerously attended, appeared before the 
palace and forced their way impetuously into the council- 
chamber where the vicegerents Sternberg, Martinitz, 
Lobkowitz, and Slawata were assembled. With threaten- 
ing tones they demanded of each whether he had any- 
thing to do with the Emperor's despatch, and whether 
he had voted for it. Sternberg received them with 
quiet dignity ; Martinitz and Slawata answered defiantly. 
This settled their fate. Sternberg and Lobkowitz, who 
were less hated and more feared, were led by the arm 
out of the room ; then Slawata and Martinitz were 
seized, dragged to a window, and thrown down eighty 
feet into the palace moat. The secretary Fabricius, a 
creature of these two, was sent after them. At such a 
strange mode of executing justice all the civilised world 
wondered — as was natural ; but the Bohemians excused 
it as a custom of their country, and found nothing 
wonderful in the whole occurrence, except that one 
should fall from such a height without being hurt. A 
dung-heap, on which their imperial vicegerentships 
happened to alight, had saved them from injury.' 

Thirty directors were chosen in their stead ; the Jesuits 
were expelled ; a large army was raised, which, after 
hurling back several incursions of the Imperialists, pro- 

1 Reichsrate. Schiller calls them Statthalter, vicegerents. 
2 At Klostergrab near Teplitz. 
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ceeded to invade Austria. When in the next year 
(1619) the Emperor Matthias died Ferdinand found 
himself in a most unenviable predicament. Count Thurn 
and his Bohemians were almost at the gates of Vienna ; 
from Hungary the insurgent Bethlen Gabor threatened 
invasion, and at home the Austrian nobles were in a 
state of open rebellion, claiming a free constitution and 
alliance with Bohemia. By the indecision of Count 
Thurn at this critical time an opportunity was lost of 
capturing Ferdinand and of ending the war. While he 
delayed a small troop of 500 cuirassiers entered Vienna 
to protect Ferdinand, who had already sent his children 
for safety to Tyrol, and was meditating flight. The 
devotion of his soldiers aroused the loyalty of the Catholic 
citizens, and in a short time he was surrounded by a 
large and determined force. At this juncture the news 
of reverses nearer home induced Count Thurn to break 
up his camp and return to Bohemia. 

Freed from these dangers Ferdinand hastened to 
Frankfurt, and was there elected Emperor. As King of 
Bohemia he had an electoral vote ; the three ecclesias- 
tical electors were naturally in his favour, and Lutheran 
Saxony and Brandenburg were, no less naturally, found 
on the side of the majority. The young Frederick 
V., Elector Palatine, son-in-law of our James I., alone 
had the courage to oppose Ferdinand's claims — an 
act that later cost him his electorship, though it was 
presently rewarded by a kingly title ; for the festivities 
at Frankfurt were not yet ended when the news arrived 
that Bohemia had rejected Ferdinand as its sovereign, 
and not long afterwards Frederick was elected in his 
stead. 

The ensuing struggle was short and decisive. 
Frederick, a staunch Calvinist, owed his kingdom to 
the Calvinistic party in Bohemia. To the Lutheran 
Protestants he turned in vain for assistance. Saxony 
was in understanding with Ferdinand, while the Calvin- 
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istic Union came to terms with the Liga. Under Count 
Thurn and Ernst von Mansfeld — one an incapable leader 
and the other a reckless adventurer — the Bohemians 
were driven back on Prag by the troops of Maximilian 
of Bavaria, under the command of Tilly; 1 and, on the 
* White Hill,' at a short distance from the city, they 
suffered a crushing defeat (November 8, 1620). On the 
same night Frederick fled ; Prag surrendered, and the 
country was handed over by Maximilian to the mercies 
of the Emperor. Ferdinand, who had meantime stamped 
out Protestant sedition in Austria, dealt savagely with the 
Bohemians. The Majestatsbrief was torn to frag- 
ments ; twenty- four of the chief Protestant leaders 
were decapitated in the market-place of Prag ; thousands 
were driven into exile ; all churches, universities, and 
schools were given over to the Jesuits. Both here and 
in Austria Protestantism received a blow, from which it 
has never recovered. Thus ended the first act of the 
great war. 

(b) Der Krieg in der Pfalz und in Niedersachsen. 

The Lutherans of Saxony and Brandenburg had 
witnessed the overthrow of Bohemian Calvinism with 
indifference, if not with a malicious joy. The Saxon 
Elector 2 had even taken the opportunity to occupy the 
Lausitz, a province on his eastern frontier, hoping to 
retain it as the price of neutrality. Ferdinand's power, 
therefore, in his own dominions was securely re-estab- 
lished ; but his unbounded ambition and his desire for 
revenge led him to an act which aroused again in North 
Germany the dread of the world -monarchy, although 
through cowardice or self-interest it met at first with 
little open opposition. By an unprecedented stretch of 
prerogative he deprived Frederick V. of his Electorship, 

1 See note on 1. 273. 
2 Johann Georg. For his character see on 1. 290. 
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and bestowed it on Maximilian of Bavaria. 1 Though 
alarmed by this act of despotic audacity, but few of his 
fellow- Protestants sided with Frederick. Mansfeld, after 
the battle of the 'White Hill,' had for a time held 
Pilsen in Bohemia, and now, together with the gallant 
Prince-bishop of Halberstadt, Christian of Brunswick, 
made a short but unsuccessful stand against Tilly in the 
Pfalz ; but it was soon overrun by the forces of the Liga 
and by Spanish troops from the Netherlands, and 
Frederick once more fled from his dominions and 
sought refuge in Holland. 

While his son-in-law was thus being hunted from 
throne and home James I. of England, to whom he 
naturally turned for support, had been courting an 
alliance with Spain. In the same year (1623) that 
Frederick lost his land and electorship, Charles, Prince of 
Wales, undertook his foolish journey to Madrid in quest 
of a bride, which earned him and England so much 
ridicule. 2 Although his subsequent marriage with 
Henrietta of France was meant as a retort to this insult 
and a challenge to Spain and Austria, neither Charles 
nor his father took any noteworthy part in the war. 

1 Die Wahler, die Sieben of the Electoral College (mentioned 
as already of immemorial antiquity in a letter of Pope Urban IV. 
in 1265) were determined by the ■ Golden Bull ' of Charles IV. 
in 1356. These Kurfiirsten were — the Archbishops of Mainz, 
Trier, and Koln, the King of Bohemia (cupbearer), the Pfalz- 
graf (seneschal), Duke of Saxony (marshal), and the Markgraf of 
Brandenburg (chamberlain). See Schiller's ballad ' Der Graf von 
Habsburg.' The Duke of Bavaria, being related to the Count 
Palatine (Pfalzgraf), was excluded, as it was thought dangerous to 
have two electors in one family. After the peace of Westphalia 
the Pfalzgraf was reinstated as eighth Kurfurst, Bavaria retaining 
the seventh place. Leopold I., in 1692, conferred a ninth elec- 
torship on the house of Brunswick, to which Hanover then belonged. 
Hence the dignity was claimed by English sovereigns. Napoleon 
made some sweeping changes in the Electorate. The last who 
retained the empty title was the Kurfiirst of Hessen Cassel, whose 
territories were annexed to Prussia in 1866. 

2 See Green's Short History -, p. 479. 
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It was during these campaigns in the Pfalz that the 
terrible practice first became prevalent of allowing an 
army to support itself by plunder. 1 The advantages of 
this system were speedily recognised by the bandit 
chiefs (for this they really were), who, during the 
remainder of the war, led their desolating hordes over 
the whole of Germany. It mattered nothing whether 
the land was that of friend or of foe ; nor was it merely 
that supplies were requisitioned ; towns and villages were 
sacked and looted by these * armies,' and by bands of 
marauders 2 which, encouraged by their example, devas- 
tated the country; treasure was extorted by the most 
hideous tortures, 3 and every enormity was practised. A 
great sum of money (Brandschatz, as it was called) was 
often paid by towns, and too often paid in vain, to save 
them from utter annihilation by fire. 

After the flight of the Pfalzgraf Frederick a general 
advance of all the Catholic forces was made on the 
northern strongholds of Protestantism. From the Pfalz 
the Spanish troops moved against Holland, while Tilly 
and his Liguisten marched into Westphalia, and at the 
same time a newly raised imperial army was pressing 
northwards towards the Weser. The Union had ere 
this been dissolved, and the triumph of the universal 
Empire seemed inevitable in Germany. In this extremity 
the princes of Lower Saxony 4 appealed to the King of 

1 This word was introduced into English during the Thirty 
Years' War. 

8 Leipzig was sacked five times, Magdeburg eight times, during 
the war. One village is said to have been looted twenty-eight times 
in two years. 

8 Among these the infamous * Swedish drink.' See Trench, p. 
103. 

4 Der niederscichsiche Kreis. Obersachsen consisted, roughly 
speaking, of Electoral Saxony {Jtursachsen), Thuringen, the Harz 
district, and Brandenburg ; Niedersachsen comprised Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, and other provinces of the great northern plain as 
far west as the Weser. 
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Denmark, Christian IV., who, although hitherto hostile 
to constitutional liberty and an oppressor of the free 
Han seat ic towns, actuated probably by jealousy of 
Sweden, placed himself at the head of the confederates, 1 
and came forward to do battle for the Protestant cause. 

He found opposed to him not only Tilly but an 
' imperial ' army of some 30,000 men. 

For some time the Emperor had viewed with envy 
and jealousy the successes of Maximilian's general and 
the Liga. Doubtless, too, he contemplated some vast 
schemes of conquest by which he should extend his 
empire beyond the limits of Germany. But his own 
resources were completely exhausted, and he had 
accepted eagerly an offer made by one of his most 
powerful subjects to 'levy an army and to maintain it 
at his own expense and at the expense of his friends, 
if it might reach the number of so^oo.' 2 

Albrecht Waldstein or Wallenstein, 8 Furstof Friedland, 
was the man who made this offer. Ferdinand assigned 
him certain recruiting centres in Bohemia, and allowed 
him the right of granting commissions. In a few 
months 20,000 men were on the march northwards, 
maintained not indeed 'at his expense and that of 
his friends,' but by the pillage of the lands through 
which they passed. Attracted by the fame of Wallen- 
stein, and still more by the hope of booty or military 
distinction, adventurers from all quarters nocked to his 
standard, and ere he reached the scene of war another 
10,000 had been added to his numbers. 

During 1625 no decisive action took place. Tilly 
had stationed himself in Westphalia and Wallenstein in 

1 As Dukes of Holstein the Danish kings were members of the 
lower Saxon Circle. The attempt of Christian IX. to incorporate 
Schleswig Holstein into the Danish kingdom caused its annexation 
by Prussia in 1866. 

2 Schiller, 30/aAr. Kr. The army reached 100,000 before his 
first deposition. 8 See remarks, p. xli. sq. 
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Eichsfeld, a district south of the Harz. At Hameln, on 
the Weser, King Christian was thrown from his horse, 
and returned for a time to Denmark. The armies 
meanwhile occupied themselves with devastating the 
country. 

In the spring of 1626 Christian of Denmark reap- 
peared with fresh troops that he had levied by means of 
English and Dutch subsidies. To the west his ally, 
Christian of Brunswick, was stationed with his army 
facing Tilly's forces in Westphalia, while Mansfeld x held 
the left position in Anhalt near the Elbe. 

Wallenstein now made a sudden advance against 
Mansfeld, and having routed him at the Bridge of 
Dessau, followed him through the Lausitz, Silesia, and 
Moravia into Hungary. Here Mansfeld, after unsuc- 
cessfully attempting to treat with the insurgent Bethlen 
Gabor, dismissed the remnant of his army, and endea- 
voured to reach Venice ; aber auf ber Hetfe ftarb er, nrilb 
unb trofctg, trie er gelebt, tnbem er ftdj ben pander anlegen 
liefjj, tmb ftefjenb, von ^rennben geftiitjt, ben Cob ermartete. 2 

While Wallenstein was thus pursuing Mansfeld, Tilly 
had surprised and completely defeated King Christian 
at Lutter by the Barenberg, a north-western slope of the 
Harz mountains. 

In 1627 Wallenstein and Tilly joined their forces in 
Mecklenburg, and, advancing northwards through Hol- 
stein and Schleswig and Jutland, drove the Danish forces 
before them until they fled for refuge to the islands. 

It has been urged by not a few modern writers 3 that 
Wallenstein in his later dealings with the Emperor 
and with the enemy was actuated by a sincere desire 

1 After being driven from the Pfalz he had betaken himself and 
his forces to Holland, but proving a scourge to the country instead 
of a support had been ejected thence. 

2 Mtiller. 

8 Foremost among them the venerable historian Ranke, who 
died in 1866. 
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* 

for peace. Such an explanation can at all events not 
be given of his action at this time. The whole of 
Northern Germany and Denmark lay prostrate before 
him ; but, intoxicated by success, he seems to have 
formed the most extravagant schemes of further conquest 
— schemes that doubtless Ferdinand was ready enough 
to second. The remnants of the Hanseatic fleets were 
to be united with a fleet from Spain, the Danes were to 
be dislodged from their islands, the Netherlands were to 
be reduced, and the empire of the Habsburgs was to be 
extended beyond the Northern Sea; his presumption 
aimed at nothing less than the conquest of Sweden, and 
doubtless of England also. Meantime his personal 
ambition was gratified by the dukedom of Mecklenburg 1 
and the high-sounding title of ' Admiral of the Baltic 
and the German Ocean.' 

These ambitious projects were first checked by the 
heroic resistance of a single town — Stralsund — situate 
on the narrow strait that separates Riigen from the 
mainland. * This town,' says Schiller, ' the sixth in the 
Hanse Confederation, enjoyed under the protection of 
the Duke of Pomerania most important privileges, and 
till now it had taken not the slightest share in the war. 7 
From its position and the strength of its natural defences 
(for it is completely surrounded by water) Stralsund 
appeared necessary to Wallenstein as a port and 
emporium for his future fleet In spite of its neutrality 
he blockaded it from the land. But it had free access 
to the open sea, and defied all his efforts, though he is 
said to have vowed to capture it 'were it bound to 
heaven by chains.' 2 

The resistance of Stralsund is especially noteworthy, 
because it gave occasion for the first interference of 
Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years' War. The 

1 Its two dukes had been ejected. Wallenstein received it 
nominally in pawn for money lent to Ferdinand. 

2 See Lager, 1. 604. 
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fate which had overtaken Denmark and which threatened 
Sweden caused the kings of these two countries to lay 
aside their mutual jealousies and to combine against the 
common foe. A treaty was signed at Copenhagen in 
the spring of 1628, and shortly afterwards reinforce- 
ments under a Swedish commandant entered the port of 
Stralsund and appeared on the ramparts to oppose the 
desperate assaults of the besiegers. On 24th July, having 
lost 12,000 men in his vain attempt, Wallenstein raised 
the siege. 1 

The Emperor Ferdinand was at this time in great 
difficulties. His treasury was exhausted, and he was 
scarcely able to cope with the ever-increasing discontent 
of his Protestant subjects. Ere this he had sent orders 
to Wallenstein to desist from the siege of Stralsund — a 
command that was entirely disregarded — and now he 
insisted strongly on peace with Denmark. Wallenstein, 
incensed at the interference of Gustavus and anxious to 
dissolve the alliance between the Danes and Swedes, 
made offers of peace to Christian, which that prince 
faithlessly accepted. A peace was concluded at Liibeck 
(12th May 1629), in which no mention was made of 
Sweden. Denmark was restored to its king under the 
condition that he should interfere no more in German 
affairs. 

Thus once more was presented to Ferdinand an 
opportunity of ending this destructive war. But even 
before the peace had been signed by Denmark fanaticism 
and ambition 2 again overmastered him. Yielding to the 
demands of Maximilian and the Liga, in opposition to 
the urgent advice of Wallenstein, he issued an * Edict of 
Restitution,' to enforce the restoration of all endowments 

1 The day is still kept in Stralsund as a Volksfest. The town 
belonged to Sweden till 1815, when it was given over to Prussia. 
- 2 Schiller states that the Peace of Liibeck restored Ferdinand's 
self-confidence. But the Edict was issued on 6th March, two 
months before peace was concluded. 
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appropriated by the Protestants since the Treaty of 
Passau (1552). 1 

The Restittttionsedict not only threatened thousands 2 
with present ruin ; it demanded in set terms the 
annihilation of Calvinism. In future no Protestants 
except the Lutherans (who had indeed earned this 
ignominy) were to be tolerated in the Empire, and it 
was very evident that even this toleration was merely a 
temporary compromise. Calvinists and Lutherans alike 
felt that submission meant the extermination of their reli- 
gion, and, though at present crushed and powerless, they 
were determined to wage the contest to the bitter end. 

Two things now happened that gave them new 
courage : jealousies disunited and weakened their adver- 
saries, and a mighty helper appeared in the lists to do 
battle for Protestantism. 

The zeal with which Wallen stein advocated the cause 
of Ferdinand had excited the probably just suspicion 
that he ' designed some sudden stroke that would trans- 
form the Empire into an Austrian military despotism. ?3 
This by no means accorded with the policy of Maximilian 
and the other princes of the Liga. In France, too, 
Richelieu began to be alarmed at the growing power of 
Austria, and attempted a combination with Bavaria. 
The storm soon burst. At a Diet held at Regensburg 
in 1630 Wallenstein was denounced by the assembled 
princes, who insisted that he should be deposed, and 
that half his army should be handed over to Tilly ; and 
the Emperor, who was anxious to secure the election of 
his son Ferdinand as his successor, yielded to their 
demands. Although incensed at the loss of his dukedom 

1 Not since the Augsburger Religionsfriede, as Schiller states. 
It cannot therefore be looked upon as merely an enforcement of the 
reservatum ecclesiasticum. 

2 The possessors, together with their dependants, of ' two arch- 
bishoprics, twelve bishoprics, a countless number of monasteries, 
and the properties of 6000 noblemen.' 8 Trench. 

C 
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of Mecklenburg and his princely title — for of these he 
was also deprived — Wallenstein received the news of his 
dismissal with a semblance of quiet dignity. 'The 
Emperor is betrayed,' he calmly replied. ' I pity him, 
but I forgive him.' His ready submission and his seem- 
ing indifference were due partly to his fatalism — for ' he 
had read in the stars how the spirit of the Bavarian was 
dominating the spirit of the Emperor' 1 — and partly to 
his knowledge of impending events, which forecast for 
him an early restitution to power. 

Accompanied by many of his officers he retired to 
his estates in Bohemia and Moravia, where he lived in 
more than regal state, 2 awaiting the day when Ferdinand 
should appeal to him for succour — a day that was nearer 
than perhaps he himself suspected; for a new and 
formidable foe had already appeared. On 6th July 1630 
Gustavus Adolphus landed with an army of 13,000 men 
at the mouth of the Peene, some thirty miles south of 
Stralsund, and shortly afterwards occupied Stettin, the 
capital of Pomerania. For some time, and especially 
since the siege of Stralsund in 1628, he had contem- 
plated this campaign, but had feared the hostility of 
Poland, whose king Sigismund laid claim to the Swedish 
crown. An agreement, however, had been effected, 
chiefly through the mediation of Richelieu, who zeal- 
ously encouraged this fresh adversary of Austrian 
Imperialism. 

As a champion of Protestantism Gustavus Adolphus 
naturally expected to be eagerly welcomed and supported 
by the North German princes. In this he was disap- 
pointed, and while he vainly sought allies the forces of 
the Liga under Tilly rapidly approached. But, nothing 
daunted, the Swedish king after capturing Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder advanced into the heart of Brandenburg with the 

1 These words are attributed to him. 

2 See Schiller's description of his magnificence (30/aAr. A>., 
bk. ii.) He spent most of this period at Gitschin, in Bohemia. 
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intention of persuading or forcing the Elector 1 to form 
alliance with him. c What sort of thing is neutrality ? 
I do not understand it,' he exclaimed to the envoys from 
that prince ; and pressing onward * with cannon loaded 
and matches burning ' he entered Berlin. 

But he came too late to avert a terrible catastrophe. 
During the whole winter Magdeburg, under the ban of 
the Empire for resisting the Edict of Restitution, had 
been besieged by Pappenheim, a general of the Liga, 
and later by Tilly himself. Gustavus had in vain 
implored help for the ill-fated city from the Electors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg; ere he reached Berlin 
Magdeburg had fallen (20th May 1631). The scenes 
of bloodshed and atrocity that ensued have made the 
sack of Magdeburg ' a horror not forgotten among all 
the horrors of the world.' 2 * The whole city except the 
cathedral and a few fisher-huts sank in ashes ; of its 
35,000 inhabitants barely 5000 crept forth alive, but as 
living corpses, from their hiding-places.' 3 

Gustavus now crossed the Elbe to the north of 
Magdeburg and took up a strong position by Werben, 
where he was joined by the Prince of Hessen Cassel. 
Tilly attacked him, but, being repulsed, marched into 
Saxony to coerce the Elector, who, alarmed by the fall 
of Magdeburg, was at last contemplating an alliance with 
the Swedish king. But he came too late ; the Saxons 
and Swedes joined armies at Diiben, and routed him at 
Breitenfeld near Leipzig ( 1 7th September 1 63 1 ). Now, 
at length, Protestant Germany recognised Gustavus as 
its saviour. Almost unopposed by the scattered forces 
of the enemy, and enthusiastically welcomed by the 
princes and peoples of the countries through which he 

1 Geoig Wilhelm, his brother-in-law, a weak vacillating 'peace- 
at-any-price ' individual, who (as Carlyle says) ■ hoped by dexter- 
ous skipping to escape his share of the game, while Titans were 
hurling rocks at one another. ' a Trench. 

8 Mttller, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes. 
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passed, he marched in triumph westwards till he reached 
Mainz on the Rhine. Here he took up winter quarters, 
and, after the arrival from Sweden of his queen, Eleonora, 
held high festival with his court, receiving the homage 
and adulation of princes and envoys from all parts of 
north and central Germany. 1 In the spring (1632) he 
drove Tilly out of Franconia, and after occupying N urn- 
berg, advanced against Bavaria. While contesting with 
him the passage of the Lech Tilly was mortally wounded 
by a cannon ball, and died at Ingolstadt. Augsburg re- 
ceived the victor with open arms, and Munich surrendered 
at discretion. The road to Vienna seemed open to him. 

He stood now at the zenith of his power, and the 
magnificent prospect seems to have presented itself to his 
imagination of an Empire which should unite Sweden 
and Germany under his rule. But his extraordinary suc- 
cesses had already aroused jealousy among his allies. The 
Saxon Elector, whose general, Arnheim, had invaded Bo- 
hemia, had begun to coquet once more with Austria, while 
France, eagerly as it had urged and seconded this campaign 
of Gustavus, viewed with annoyance and alarm the sudden 
growth of his power and his presence on the Rhine. 

Moreover, though the forces of the Liga had been 
dispersed and their commander killed, another and more 
formidable army had suddenly sprung into existence. 
After the defeat of Tilly at Breitenfeld the Emperor had 
vainly appealed to the one man from whom he could 
look for help. Brooding over schemes of revenge and 
ambition, Wallenstein, since his deposition, had lived in 
retirement, and it is more than suspected that during 
this period he had made unsuccessful overtures to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, 2 and had through his intrigues with 

^ ' They make a god of me : God will punish me for this,' he is 
said to have exclaimed. 

2 This is disputed by some authorities, while others impute to 
him noble motives for the act. In the present volume it is un- 
necessary to discuss the question. 
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Saxony caused the invasion of Bohemia. To the first 
appeal of Ferdinand he turned a deaf ear ; but at the 
close of the year he yielded with seeming reluctance to 
the urgent entreaties of Questenberg and other of his 
friends, and undertook to Faise an army in three months, 
on the condition that his command of it should cease as 
soon as it was ready for service — a condition which, as 
he well foresaw, enabled him to impose his own terms on 
the Emperor : for who could lead this vast bandit horde 
but its natural chief? These terms secured him the 
absolute and independent command of the army, 1 and 
the right to treat with the enemy, while his services were 
to be rewarded by the restoration to him of the dukedom 
of Mecklenburg. 

After driving the Saxons out of Bohemia Wallenstein 
marched westwards, joined Maximilian at Eger, and, 
advancing on Nurnberg, to which city the Swedish army 
had retreated, took up a strong position. For two 
months both generals endeavoured in vain to provoke 
an attack, till at last Gustavus, pressed by famine and 
disease, made (4th September 1632) a desperate 
attempt to storm the ajmost impregnable heights occupied 
by the Imperialists. The assault was repelled with 
immense loss, and the Swedish king, wishing to remove 
the seat of war farther south, made a diversion towards 
the Danube. 

Wallenstein did not follow him. He returned to 
Saxony with his devastating hordes, and was about to 
take up winter quarters at Leipzig, and had already dis- 
missed his cavalry to Westphalia, when he was surprised 2 
by the sudden approach of the Swedes. A bloody 
battle took place (16th November 1632) on the plain of 
Ltitzen, some fifteen miles south-west of Leipzig. After 

1 See Lager, 1. 846. 

2 Pappenheim, with his cavalry, 10,000 strong, had been 
already sent to Westphalia, but he returned in time to fight and 
fall at Ltitzen. 
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some hours of undecisive conflict Gustavus Adolphus 
was shot in the arm, and while attempting to retire from 
the battle unobserved by his men he received a second 
bullet in the back, fell from his horse, and ' pierced by 
several more shots expired under the murderous hands 
of the Croats.' 1 

Enraged at the loss of their king the Swedes rushed 
furiously on the enemy, and would have swept all 
before them had not the sudden appearance of Pappen- 
heim and his cuirassiers (returned in hot haste from 
Halle) turned again the tide of battle. When night fell 
both armies still held their ground ; but although rein- 
forced by six fresh regiments Wallenstein retreated in 
haste into Leipzig, leaving on the field of battle his dead 
and wounded and all his artillery. He himself had 
escaped with his life as if by miracle, his cloak and 
mantle having been pierced by several bullets. 2 Pap- 
penheim, who was brought wounded to Leipzig, died 
there on the following day. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus the command 
of his army was entrusted to Bernhard Duke of Weimar, 
while the Swedish Chancellor, Oxenstierna, undertook the 
conduct of state affairs during the minority of Christina, 
the late king's daughter, now a child of six years. 

The behaviour of Wallenstein after his retreat from 
Leipzig is difficult to explain. Various motives, both 
base and noble, have been attributed to him by historians. 
These will be discussed when Schiller's treatment of his 
character in the drama itself is under consideration. For 
our present subject it will be enough to sketch briefly 
the last scenes of his strange life. 

Till the next summer (1633) he remained inactive in 
Bohemia, living in great magnificence, while his wild 

1 This is Schiller's account. There are various other versions. 
The great granite block (now covered by a roof), near which the 
body of the king was found, is still called the Schwedenstein. 

2 See Lager, L 355. 
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soldiery ravaged the country. Then he made an 
expedition to Silesia, where a large army of Swedes, 
Saxons, and Brandenburgers had collected. These he 
surrounded, and could have annihilated or taken prisoners, 
but he let them escape, and, having returned to Bohemia, 
began to make overtures to the Saxon Elector. During 
the summer Regensburg, which had been occupied by 
Maximilian, and was looked upon as a stronghold of 
the Empire, 1 was captured by Bernhard of Weimar. 
Wallenstein, who was sent by the Emperor to its relief, 
set out thither, but scarcely had he crossed the Bohemian 
frontier when he ordered his army to return — possibly 
offended at the interference of Ferdinand. It is certain 
that at this time he was in correspondence with France, 
Sweden, and Saxony — whether for a treasonable object, 
or with the desire of securing peace and ending the war, 
it is almost impossible to say. It must, at least, be 
remembered that, according to the conditions granted 
by the Emperor, he was entirely justified in treating 
with the enemy. But at the Imperial Court of Vienna 
there was a large and influential party, composed to a 
great extent of Jesuits, bitterly hostile to his interests, 
and it became more and more apparent that Ferdinand 
had determined to rid himself of the man to whom, in the 
hour of peril, he had made such dangerous concessions. 
Wallenstein, aware of the coming danger, and con- 
scious that his- only safety lay in anticipating it by an 
audacious policy, appealed to his army. He summoned 
his chief officers to Pilsen, where he lay encamped, and 
obtained their signatures to a document in which they 
promised not to desert him. But several, and among 
them three of his generals — Gallas, Aldringer, and 
Piccolomini — proved faithless to him, and reported the 
state of things to the Emperor. This was the oppor- 
tunity for which Ferdinand was waiting. He at once 
threw off all disguise, and issued a ban against Wallen- 
1 Lager \ 1. 495, I>as 8olIn>erf bes BaTerlanfcs. 
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stein and his chief supporters — his brother-in-law Terzky 
(Terschka), How, and Kinsky. 

Thus threatened Wallenstein proceeded to open revolt. 
He opened negotiations with Bernhard of Weimar, who 
undertook to send Swedish cavalry to Eger, a Bohemian 
town near the frontier, and he set out thither with the 
five regiments that still remained loyal to him. 1 Here, 
shortly after his arrival, a plot was formed against him 
by several of his own officers, — two of Irish and one of 
Scotch extraction, — Butler, Gordon, Leslie, Deveroux 
and others, who determined to execute the imperial 
warrant. After Terzky and the other outlawed officers 
had been foully butchered at a banquet, Deveroux forced 
his way into Walle'nstein's bed-chamber. He found him 
standing there in his night-dress, dazed and defenceless 
— for he had hastily risen from bed. 'Art thou the 
villain,' exclaimed the assassin, ' who would lead over 
to the enemy the Emperor's troops, and snatch the 
crown from his head ? Thou must die ! ' Wallenstein 
uttered no word in reply, but proudly extending his arms 
offered his breast to the fatal thrust of the partisan, and 
fell dead. 

The war was but half finished at the time of Wallen- 
stein's death. For nearly fifteen years 2 more Germany 
was ' tortured, torn to pieces, wrecked, brayed as in a 
mortar under the iron mace of war.' A few months 
after the murder of Wallenstein, the Swedes, commanded 
by Bernhard of Weimar, were defeated at Nordlingen, 
not far from Donauworth, but they retrieved their losses 
under new leaders — Banner, Wrangel, and Torstenson. 
Once more (1642) the blood-stained plain of Breitenfeld, 
near Leipzig, was the scene of a desperate conflict, in 
which Torstenson routed the imperial forces under Pic- 
colomini. Then, having swept the Danes (as Wallen- 

1 Arnheim also set out from Dresden to meet him at Eger. 

2 From 25th February 1634 to 24th October 1648. See Prol, 
1. 80. The war lasted thirty years and five months. 
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stein had done before) from Holstein, Schleswig, and 
Jutland, he returned to Bohemia, won a battle at Jankow, 
(1645), and advanced to the gates of Vienna. 

In the meantime the French, under Turenne and 
Conde\ had combined with the western Swedish forces, 
and had overrun Bavaria. At length Maximilian and 
the Emperor Ferdinand III., son and successor of 
Ferdinand II., recognised the hopelessness of their 
cause, and the Peace of Westphalia was signed on the 
24th October 1648. 



In order that the hero of Schiller's drama may be 
compared with the historical Wallenstein it may be 
necessary in an Introduction to the Drama to give a * 
detailed account of his life, and to state fully the various 
views that are taken of his character and of the motives 
by which he was actuated. For the Lager this is not 
necessary. The following facts, together with what has 
already been related, and with what will be found in the 
notes (see especially on Lager, 11. 457, 611, 846, 859, 
862), will be sufficient. 

Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius Wallenstein (from the 
Bohemian pronunciation of the original name 'Wald- 
stein,' viz. 'Walsteina') was born on the 14th or 15th 
September 1583 at Hermanic (Germ. Hermanitz) on 
the Upper Elbe. His father Wilhelm v. Waldstein 
was the descendant of an old Bohemian (Czech) family 
which took its name from the Bergschloss Waldstein, 
near Turnau (south-east of Reichenbach, near the 
Riesengebirge). Both Wilhelm v. Waldstein and his 
wife Katharina (or Margarethe) Smirricky (or Slawata) 
were Protestants. The boy, as his parents were poor, 
was at first placed under the care of his mother's brother, 
but was later transferred to the charge of another uncle, 
Johann v. Ricam, who, being a zealous Catholic, sent 
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him to the Jesuit College at Olmiitz in Moravia. Here 
he is said to have been converted to Catholicism by his 
tutor Puchta. The fact that he was after this a student 
at Altdorf University has been doubted, but is accepted 
by Ranke as at least possible (see on Lager \ 1. 457). 
In 1604 he is said (though this is also questioned) to 
have been a page to the Markgraf of Burgau. It is 
affirmed — though this is doubtless eine reine Sage — that 
about this period of his life he fell uninjured from a 
window-sill, where he was asleep, in the third story of 
the castle at Innsbruck (the window is still shown), and 
that, attributing his escape to the Madonna, he became 
for the time a fervent religionist. 

It seems tolerably certain that while a young man he 
studied at Padua and Bologna, where he seems to have 
first developed that belief in astrology, which in after 
times exercised such baleful influence over him ; and it 
is more than possible that he visited the Netherlands, 
France, and England. 

In 1606, after his return to Bohemia, he served in 
the Turkish war under Georg Basta, a general of the 
Emperor Rudolph II., and possibly also under Fer- 
dinand (then Archduke of Styria) against the Venetians. 

Probably about 1609 he married a rich widow, 
Lucretia Nickess v. Landeck, who died in 1614 and left 
him a considerable property. About the same time he 
also inherited fourteen estates from an uncle. Through 
his influence and his military services at the outbreak of 
the "war (he was in command as Oberst at the battle of 
the 'White HilF 1620, and in the same year defeated the 
insurgent Bethlen Gabor in Silesia) he gained the favour 
of the Emperor, and was allowed to buy up at nominal 
prices immense tracts of confiscated land. Among 
these he secured the princely estate of Friedland, and 
was created a Fiirst (not an unmittelbarer ReichsfUrst y 
which he only became when created Duke of Mecklen- 
burg; see on 1. 859 sq.) His influence was greatly 
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strengthened by his marriage in 1623 with Isabella 
Katha'rina v. H arrack, daughter of the Imperial Minister 
Graf Harrack, and the extraordinary services that he 
rendered the Emperor in amassing a new army (1625) 
and defeating Mansfeld were rewarded (1627) by the 
Duchy (Herzogtunt) of Friedland, to which was soon 
after added that of Sagan. 
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f\ There probably exists no great work of art whose 
'l growth through all its various stages, from the first germ 
to maturity, can be studied so minutely as is possible in 
the case of Wallenstein. Some artistic conceptions 
have indeed required for their full development a still 
longer period than the five 1 years during which this 
drama occupied Schiller. Dante's poem 'made him 
lean ' for thrice that length of time. The idea of Faust, 
which inspired Goethe when a young man of two and 
twenty, had attained but incomplete 2 realisation when 
he sealed up the last pages of his manuscript on his 
eighty-second birthday. 

But never surely did any poet, having once determined 
his subject, submit himself to a longer and severer self- 
examination than did Schiller on this occasion — analysing 
his motives, testing his powers, reviewing his resources, 
planning, discussing, remodelling and elaborating the 
minutest details, ere ever he set himself seriously to the 
task of embodying his conception in language. Such 
anxious self-analysis is, in spite of the Vita Nuova, held 
by many to be incompatible with true poetic genius, and 
to such critics Schiller's Wallenstein appears a laboured 

1 One might perhaps say eight. But from 1791 to 1794 the 
idea seems to have lain almost dormant in his mind. 

2 Incomplete, not only because with this mighty subject, as he 
himself says, ' the whole must ever remain a fragment, ' but be- 
cause even this fragment was again unsealed and constantly re- 
touched during the few months that remained of his life. 
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product of the intellect rather than a work of creative 
imagination. By many, on the other hand, it is con- 
sidered to be a drama on a level with the masterpieces 
of Sophocles and Shakespeare. 

The truth seems to me to lie somewhere midway 
between these two extremes. No one whose feeling for 
art is not blinded by art theories can be insensible to 
the creative power with which in this play Schiller 
delineates human character in various forms and under 
various influences — a power which nothing but genius 
possesses. At the same time it must be allowed that 
the whole drama (except the Lager) is pervaded by an 
exceedingly dry light ; that 1 its characters have not 
that living reality, that warm humanity, which alone 
can deeply excite our sympathies and antipathies ; that, 
in fact, we are compelled to agree with Schiller in 
regarding none of these characters but Max and Thekla 
with any deeper feeling than ' a purely artistic love.' 

This, I believe, is due to the fact that in Wallenstein, 
after having broken violently with the past, Schiller 
made his first attempt to obey principles of art to which 
his whole nature had not as yet given consent, and 
under which, therefore, feeling could have no free play. 

He was aware that feeling had hitherto led him astray. 
The passionate extravagance of the Rauber, the Stur??i 
und Drang of Fiesco, and the impetuous rhetoric of 
Don Carlos, he rightly held to be essentially undramatic. 
Drama, as sculpture, needs restraint ; and to gain 
this restraint it was necessary that his new dramatic 
characters should be treated from an entirely different 
standpoint. Hitherto they had been (as in Byron's plays) 
merely expressions, positive and negative, of the poet's 

1 I say this with all deference to the opinion of those who feel 
otherwise, and above all to the (later) opinion of Schiller himself. 3 d ? 
ftnbe, he says, with reference to the WalUnstein (1798), ta% midj bte 
Klarfyett unb bie ^eformenfjeit, roeldje bie $tud)t ctner fpateren <£pod?e ift, 
nidjts von bcr HXirme etner friit{crn gefojtet fyat. 
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personality — empty simulacra; now they were to be 
independent existences, living creations. 1 In a word, 
Schiller was determined to be nothing if not objective. 
All subjectivity of treatment, all expression of his own 
personality under any dramatic disguise whatever, was 
to be in future ruthlessly excluded. 

With this object in view he seems to have purposely 
chosen as the central figure of his next drama a character 
with which he felt, and could feel, very little sympathy. 
•The passions' (he says, in a letter to Korner) 'by 
which Wallenstein is moved, namely revenge and ambi- 
tion, are of the most frigid nature. His character is 
never noble, must never be noble ; 2 he must never 
appear really great, only formidable. . . . After this 
description you will begin to fear that I have lost my 
interest in this business. Be reassured ! My interest 
is not in the least' diminished, nor my hope of success. 
This was exactly the kind of subject that I wanted, in 
order to begin my new dramatic existence. . . . This 
subject matter lies so outside of me that I can scarcely 
get up any affection for it; it leaves me cold and 
indifferent, although I find myself inspired to work at it. 
With the exception of two, towards whom I feel drawn 
by affection, I treat all the characters, and especially the 
chief character, merely with the pure love of an artist.' 

In this quest for objectivity Schiller was guided 
aright, and prevented from felling into the slough of 
realism, by his own innate idealism, by Goethe's influence, 
and by his true appreciation of the Greek tragedians. 
i The characters of the Greek tragedies/ he says, ' are 
not individuals, but more or less ideal figures ;' and he 
evidently would have us conclude that all dramatic 
creations should be ( more or less ideal.' 

Indeed Wallenstein is as far removed from being 

1 These remarks have no application to his lyrical poetry. 
3 Again, in a letter to Humboldt (1796) : • His undertaking 
was morally bad and physically unsuccessful.' 
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merely a realistic study as it is from being such a 
' fabrication ' as Don Carlos! It is without doubt a 
true work of art, and one that we may safely rank very 
high ; and if it does not hold an equally high place in 
our affections, I think we can explain the fact to our- 
selves by assuming that Schiller, so jealously on his 
guard against the intrusion of his own personality, and 
determined to subject himself to a new law, had not yet 
fully developed the new feeling by which alone that law 
could be fulfilled, and which in his later plays (such, for 
instance, as Wilhelm Tell) inspires the characters with 
life and reality. 

The necessity for such inspiring power, and the pos- 
sibility of a certain 'dryness of manner' in his new 
style, is acknowledged by Schiller himself, ^dj nritt 
baonrdj (by fact-truth) metne jtguren, unb tneine fyanb* 
lungen, bios beleben; befeelen tnng fte biejemge Kraft, bie 
id? attenfatts fdjon fabe 3etc$eu ttnntn, unb ofyne TDeldje \a 
fiberfyaupt fein (Sebanfe an biefes (SefdjSft von 2Infang, an 
mdgttd? gen>efcn tDdre. . . . 2luf bem VOtq, too tdj jetjt gelje, 
fann es leidjt gefdjefyen, bag mem IDallcnfictn burd} eine 
gennffe (Erocfenfyett ber lITamer fid? von nteinen norfjergefy* 
tnbtn Stiitfen gar feltfam nttterfcfyeiben nnrb. 2 

It is most interesting and instructive to observe how 
the idea of the Wallenstein took shape and gradually 
unfolded itself under internal and external influences ; 
and for this object we fortunately possess ample material. 
Of especial value are the very numerous letters which 
passed during the years of its composition between 
Schiller and his friends Goethe and Chr. Gottfried 
Korner, father of the poet Theodor KSrner. It is 
impossible to enter here at any length into this question ; 
I shall merely give a short summary to serve for pur- 
poses of reference, mentioning such facts alone as seem 

1 €in VIXadjtoert vote ber Carlos are Schiller's words. 
2 This does not apply to the Lager but to the drama itself. 
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to have special bearing on our subject, and quoting 
passages from various letters. 1 

1785. In the spring Schiller (twenty-six years of age) resigns 
his connection with the Mannheim Theatre, and removes to 
Leipzig. Makes acquaintance with Korner. Resides till Sep- 
tember at Gohlis, near Leipzig. Writes the Lied an die Freude.* 
Suddenly (nth September) leaves for Dresden, arriving 'at 
midnight by extra post.' Lives for two years with Korner at 
Loschwitz, a picturesque village on the right bank of the Elbe, 
a mile or so above Dresden, opposite Blasewitz. Here Don 
Carlos is recast from prose into iambics. (Lessing's Nathan, 
1778, was the first classical German drama in this measure.) 
These two years, passed in comparative seclusion and intimacy 
with Korner, develop a tendency towards reflection and 
restraint . 

1787. Removes to Weimar in July. (Goethe absent in 
Italy.) Dissatisfied with his Don Carlos (first played in Ham- 
burg, 20th August). Devotes himself to prose composition. 
Assists Wieland with his journal, Deutscher Merkur? Begins 
the Abfall der Niederlande, and works at his romance, Der 
Geisterseher. Becomes intimate with the Lengefeld family. 

1788. In spring removes to the little village of Volkstedt, 
near Rudolstadt (some twenty miles south from Weimar), where 
the Lengefelds are living. Composes Die Go tier Griec hen- 
lands. Much time given to the Greek tragedians. Translates for 
Charlotte v. Lengefeld, his future wife, the Iphigenia in Aulis 
of Euripides, and parts of the Phanissa. But history still 
engages most of his energies, and he complains pathetically 
that he seems more fitted for an historian than a poet. ItTetne 
(Sefdjtdjte Ijat ntcl Dtdjterfraft in mtr nerborbett. Yet this 
poetic power gives evidence of its vigour in the Kiinstler. 
Goethe returns from Italy, visits Rudolstadt, and is introduced 
to Schiller, who at first is not drawn to him. 4 3^ 38>etfk 

1 For a full account see Diintzer's Erlauterung (Leipzig, 1886). 

2 Notable rather through Beethoven's 9th Symphony than for 
any merits of its own. Schiller calls it etn fdjledjtes ©ebidjt. 

3 Thalia, taken up at Mannheim, was suspended till 1788. 

4 Goethe also speaks of himself and Schiller as ' spiritual anti- 
podes. ' 
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ob nrir einanber je feljr naty riicfen roerben. . . . Unfere 
DorftcIIungsarten fdjeinen roefentltdj oerfdjteben. 

1789. Through Goethe's influence Schiller is elected (March) 
1 Extraordinary Professor of History ' at Jena. * They have 
bamboozled 1 me,' he writes to Korner. ' I shall feel ridiculous. 
Many a student will probably know more history than the Herr 
Professor.' But protests are of no avail. For a year he studies 
and lectures on history, dependent on his audiences for his 
income. All poetic and other literary activity is at a standstill, 
save editing and contributing to his periodical Thalia, that had 
again struggled into existence, and vainly endeavouring to make 
way with his inert tragedy, Der Menschenfeind, Political and 
social questionings are excited in his mind by the French 
Revolution. As Wordsworth, Coleridge, and other noble 
natures, Schiller is at first filled with glorious hopes, then with 
fears, then with disgust and horror. 

1790. The ' obscuration of the master- vision ' shows first faint 
signs of passing. Fresh poetic impulses given by his marriage 
(February), and a revived consciousness of his true calling. 
<£s nrirb mir nidjt efyer t»ofjI roerben, efye tdj roteber Derfe 
madjen fann. External difficulties, too, somewhat lightened 
by a pension from Karl August of 200 thalers — ^30. Various 
poetic projects taken up and abandoned. Determines at last 
to attempt drama again, but not until he has thoroughly 
mastered the true principles. Meantime: id} fefje tttdjt ein, 
nmrum idj ntdjt, n>enn id? ernftltd? mill, ber erjte <8efd?tdjts» 
fdpetber I)eutfdjlanbs roerben fann. Reverts therefore to his- 
tory, and laying aside his unfinished Abfall der Niederlande, begins 
his $ojahr. Krieg, for publication in the Historischer KcUenderfiir 
Damen. Publishes in Thalia the unfinished ' Menschenfeind.' 
Projects, but does not accomplish, &Deutscher Plutarch , a series of 
' Memorable Lives. * To forward this he visits a princely patron, 
Fiirst Primas Karl v. Dalberg, in Erfurt. Here he contracts 
the chest disease that tormented him all the rest of his life. 
Here, too, it is said, in conversation with Fiirst Dalberg, the 
first idea of JVallenstein is suggested to him. Sett meiner 
€rfnrter Hetfe beroegt ftdj nrieber ber plan 3U etnem (Erauer« 
fpiel in metnem Kogf, unb id? fjabe einen (Seaenftanb fur 
abgeriffene poetifdje ITComente. 

1 fibertolpelt. 
d 
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1 791. Serious and continued illness prevents lecturing, and 
checks further development of the new idea, though reflections 
and discussions as to the form of a possible future poem occupy 
much of his time. Korner advises an epic. Schiller, who had 
lately translated the second sEneid of Virgil, agrees that his 
gifts are rather epic than dramatic, and seems only in doubt as 
to his subject — whether Wallenstein, or Gustavus Adolphus, or 
Frederick the Great. Still his better instincts lead him back 
once more to the drama. Studies and writes various essays on 
the 'Theory of Tragedy.' A visit to Karlsbad for the sake of 
his health exhausts his scanty means, but he receives an unex- 
pected gift of 1000 thalers, to be repeated for three years. 

1792. Pays a brief visit to Korner at Dresden. Once more 
at Jena, works at his $ojcihr. Krieg. x He becomes deeply 
immersed in Kant's philosophy. 3^? ftccfc bis art bie (Dfyrett 
in Kants Urteilsfraft. . . . 3^ totvbe nidjt ru^en, bis idj 
biefe HTaterie burdjbrungen Ijabe. Through this aesthetic and 
transcendental deluge, which lasts several years, he wades safely, 
still preserved a poet, as Wordsworth in somewhat like case. 
3d? bin poll Ungebulb, etmas poetifdjes vox bte fyanb 311 
netjmen ; befonbers jncf t mir bte £eber nadj bem SS. (Eigent* 
lidj ift es boa) nur bte Kunjt felbft, mo id} mcine Krafte f iifyle, 
in ber (Djeorte mn§ idj mid} immer mit prin3tpien plagen. 

Various theoretic essays — ' Uber die Schonheit,' ' Uber Anmuth 
und Wiirde,' etc, — remain as memorials of this flood-time, which 
doubtless has for the future some fertilising effects, though it 
also effects present injury. (Befcfyabet ljat jie mtr [bte Kritif) 
in ber (Efiat ; benn bie Kurjnfyeit, bie lebenbige (Slutty , bte id? 
rjatte, efye mir nodj eine Hegel befannt roar, permiffe id} fdjon 
feit me^reren 3at^ren. 3<fy fetje micb, jetjt erfdjaffen unb 
bilben, id} beobacfyte bas Spiel ber 33egeifterung. . . . 

1793. Visits with his wife his parents in Swabia, where a 
son is born to him. Is offered a Professorship at Tubingen, 
which he declines. During this Swabian visit he writes, Zlie 

mar idj reidjer an (Entmiirfen . . . nie fonnte icb, megen 
ber efenbfren aller fjinberniffe, megen forperlidjen Z)rucfes, 
meniger ausfyarren. 21n grogere Kompofitionen barf icb, 
gar nidjt meljr benten. . Yet he soon after plans a new drama, 

1 Finished in September. 3et$t bin icfj fret, unb idj t»iH es fflr immer 
bleiben. Keine Arbeit merjr, bie mir ein anberer auffegt, ober bie einen anberrn 
Urfprung r/at als Ciebe unb Heiguncj. 
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The Knights of Malta {Die Malteser) which for a time throws 
all thoughts of Wallenstein into the background ; but by the 
end of the year this too has given way to various dsthetische 
Briefe and essays of like nature, as well as to a new monthly 
journal, Die Horen^ started by him with Goethe's help. 1 

1794. While still in Swabia he is seized by an impulse to 
work out his idea of Wallenstein, which seems to have been 
ripening in his mind perhaps more rapidly than he had sus- 
pected, but was scarcely so mature as he now fancied. 'As 
soon as the plan of it is in readiness^ I have but little fear that 
it will take me more than three weeks to finish the play. ' [It 
took him just five years from this date !] A little later, how- 
ever, after his return to Jena, doubts again arise as to his 
ability and his state of preparation for such an attempt. Be- 
gins to suspect that after all it will take ' eight months of his 
life' instead of three weeks. Korner is opposed to all this 
self-analysis and theorising — this 'northern sin,' as he calls it. 
He begs Schiller to leave himself entirely to his imagination, 
and to wait for inspiration. Goethe, with whom he spends two 
weeks at Weimar, tries to incite him to finish Die Malteser. 
But the dramatic impulse seems to have quite forsaken him, and 
except adding further solidity to his theoretic foundations, which 
he did not yet trust, little was effected during this year. 

1795. During the first half of the year little or nothing but 
' ^Esthetic Studies ' and prose contributions to the Horen. Then 
a few lyric pieces for the Musetialmanach (notably the ' Spazier- 
gang'). Takes Die Malteser in hand for a time, but again 
distrusts his foundations, and betakes himself once more to 
' Esthetic Studies ' for the Horen. 

1 796. ' Esthetic Studies ' at length at an end. But remains 
still undecided, and fearful of launching out into the drama. 
gu etrtem Sdjcmfpiel famt id? rttcfyt efjer fommen, als bis id? 

Sedjs gart3 frete ZTConate fur mtdj tjorcrasfefje, tceldjes in 
itefem 3afjre ntcfyt n>ofyI 311 fyoffen tft, ♦ . . 'He must work 
still at the bone-constructure ' (KnodjengebSube), he writes to 
Goethe ; but only a few days later he reports : 3^ bin jetjt 
nrirfltdjunb in aflem (Ernfte bet meinem IDaflenftetn. From 

1 The Horen soon expired, and even before its decease the less 
ambitious Musenalmanach appeared, in which were published many 
of Schiller's finest ballads, as well as the notorious * Xenien. ' 
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this date he is fairly launched. In the autumn he writes to 
Korner that Wallenstein still occupies him ernjHtcr/ uitb CtUS- 
fctyltegenb ; and letter upon letter is sent to his various friends 
discussing the new style of treatment, and the special difficulties 
presented by this 'most un tractable subject,' which will not 
obey (parirett) the bit of its new master. He looks forward to 
its completion by the next summer — indeed, considers it already 
as good as finished, ferttcj, and talks much of its stage production, 
though as yet ' lying there before me formless and endless;' not 
a line written ! Nay more, whether it is to be prose or 
verse is not yet decided. ' Humboldt 1 thinks I should write it 
in prose. As regards the labour of the thing, it's all the same 
to me whether I write iambics or prose.' In spite of frequent 
illness and many sleepless nights the work progresses, and by 
the end of the year two acts of the Piccolomini are written — 
in prose. 

1797. I n * ne spring Goethe is at Jena for six weeks, finishing 
his Hermann and Dorothea, and discussing epics and dramas 
with Schiller. Little visible progress made with Wallenstein , 
but certain parts of the foundation made more secure — notably 
that of the 'astrological motive,' — to support what proved a 
boldly planned and skilfully executed main-arch of the whole 
structure. Later, in his garden and garden-house in a suburb 
of Jena, he studies Shakespeare, the Greek poets, and Aristotle's 
Poetics; and on Goethe's return in May reads to him the 
' Vorspiel ' of his play — the * Wallensteiner ' — a short introduc- 
tory scene in rhymed verse, from which the Lager was later 
developed. This year is known as the Balladenjahr. In 
friendly rivalry with Goethe were composed 'Der Taucher,' 
'Der Handschuh, 'Der Ring von Polykrates,' 'Die Kraniche 
von Ibykus,' and other of his best known ballads. During 
Goethe's absence in Switzerland, Schiller determines to adopt 
' iambics ' instead of prose for the play, which hitherto— except 
the rhymed * Vorspiel '-^-had been written in prose : 21fles, VMXS 
id? fdjon gemadft, mug anbers werben, nnb ift es 311m Ceil 
fdjon . . . es tjt jefct erft eine Cragobie 311 nennen. He 
* cannot conceive how he ever could have attempted to write a 
poem in prose.' He never before had 'such a palpable proof 
of the intimate connection of form and matter ;' and he writes 
a long letter to Goethe on the necessity of verse in a work of 

1 Wilhelm von Humboldt 
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the imagination. 1 This decision seems to open the flood- 
gates, and Wallenstein begins to swell to unexpected bulk : 
<Ein HTonjtrnm an Breite unb 2fasbef}itung. Goethe advises 
a * cyclus of pieces ' instead of one play — advice that Schiller 
adopts. Towards the year's end he is much troubled by ever- 
recurring chest affection and sleeplessness ; but two acts are 

written out ins Heine. 

1798. The first two acts (four of the later version) being 
finished, the rest is more rapidly executed — bas ftbrtge ift bios 
bie €nttr)i(f elung beffen, spas tyer %e$tben ift. Certain por- 
tions requiring out-door inspiration are deferred till he can 
exchange his study for his garden. In February he is in bem 
ttefftctl IPtrbel ber X)anblnng, and in March three quarters 
are finished, and are read to Goethe, ' who finds them magnifi- 
cent — in some parts quite astounding.' The remaining two acts, 
which Schiller expected ' almost to spring into existence of their 
own accord,' are again and again laid aside on account of ill- 
health. In May Goethe urges him to finish the play in order 
that it may be acted by the autumn, when the celebrated player 
Schroder is expected in Weimar — a thought that seems to freeze 
up at once every source of inspiration, so that all * theatrical 
considerations' have to be entirely set aside. * You are right,' 
answers Goethe. * No one can serve two masters, and of all 
masters I would least choose the public that sits in a German 
theatre.' During the summer months the last two acts approach 
completion, though somewhat interrupted by lyrical and other 
work. In September he visits Goethe in Weimar, and reads to 
him the whole play (as it then stood ; for it was later consider- 
ably altered for theatrical purposes). Here he decides to work 
up the ' Vorspiel ' into an independent piece — the Lager — and 
to have it acted in the following month at the opening of the 
new Weimar theatre, and also to divide the play itself into two 
separate parts. Once more at home he adds * new figures ' to 
the Lager ; among others the Capuchin monk, the material of 
whose sermon is later suggested by Goethe. But time lapses, 
and Goethe comes impatient to Jena to hasten on the work. 
SdpHers ganbern unb Sdnpanfen, he reports, gefjt fiber aQe 
33eartffe. At length, on nearly the last day of the month, the 
MS. of the Lager is given over to Goethe, who undertakes to 

1 His arguments are very forcible. Still more so is the argu- 
ment deducible from the actual result of his decision. 
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write a song on the Sack of Magdeburg, while Schiller is to com- 
pose an opening ' Prologue. ' Goethe returns to Weimar October 
1st. The Prolog is to be sent by a Botenfrau next day ; but 
days pass and it does not arrive. At length (4th) Schiller 
despatches a copy hastily written from memory, begging that 
Goethe would erase certain portions. Goethe has failed to pro- 
duce any rhymes on the Sack of Magdeburg ; x hopes, however, 
to have something ready in time. He also sends Schiller a 
book of tractates by the Austin Friar Abraham a Sancta Clara, 
as material for the sermon 2 of the Capuchin. Schiller, who 
wished to publish the Prolog at once in his Musenalmanach, and 
was desirous of making a few last alterations in the Lager, 
begs for the return of the MS. It is returned with Goethe's 
alterations ; a part of the passage in which the actor Iffland is 
lauded he thinks should be suppressed, to avoid possible 
jealousies on the part of the Weimar players, and some lines 
(18-21) substituted in praise of Schroder. On the 7th the first 
rehearsal of the Lager is held. Goethe writes to beg Schiller to 
send the Kapuzinerpredigt, and to make no further alterations ; 
and he encloses a Soldatenlied? On the 8th Goethe announces 
that the performance is to take place on the 12th, and wishes 
Schiller to be present at the last rehearsal on the 1 ith. On the 
same day Schiller sends the Kapuzinerpredigt y saying that it is 
merely a hurried versification of Friar Abraham's mad oratory, 
but that it must do for the first performance. He also makes a 
few changes to allow of its suitable introduction (see note to 
sc. viii. 1. 1), and adds some verses to Goethe's Soldatenlied, 
and professes himself content with Goethe's alterations. 4 On 
the nth, Schiller, with his wife and friends, comes over to 
Weimar, where the last rehearsal is held before a select audience, 
and excites enthusiastic applause. On the next evening, after a 
play by Kotzebue {Die JCorsen), which is said to have lasted too 
long for the impatient audience, the first performance of the 
Lager takes place. 

In the present volume it will be unnecessary to follow 
in detail the further history of the play. Suffice it to 

1 A song (eleven verses) on the subject has been found among 
Goethe's papers — not in his handwriting. 

2 Compare the sermon in the Rauber. 

8 See Appendix. * Probably 11. n and 12 ; see note. 
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say that after many alterations and retrenchments, such 
as Goethe had long ago seen to be requisite for theatrical 
purposes, 1 the Piccolontini was played on the Weimar 
stage on the 30th January, and Wallensteiris Tod on 
20th April 1799. The trilogy was first published (2 
vols.) in the summer of 1800, by the Stuttgart and 
Tubingen publisher Cotta. It was printed at Weimar, 
under Schiller's superintendence. In the printed editions 
the last two acts of the Piccolomini, as first acted, were 
incorporated in the Tod. 

The commentaries, elucidations, and analyses that 
have appeared during this century are legion. Archives 
have been ransacked, and immense erudition and ingenuity 
have been expended on rehabilitating Wallenstein, as he 
veritably and historically existed ; but perhaps, after all, 
the veritable Wallenstein exists for us rather in Schiller's 
drama, and the best commentary is Schiller's history 
and his letters. 

An early MS. of the drama, attested by Schiller, was 
sent to the London publisher Bell, who had undertaken 
to have it translated into English. By him it was sold 
to the firm Longman and Rees, who entrusted the 
translation to Coleridge. His version (which did not 
include the Lager) is often cited as one of the finest 
translations in the English language. In point of 
expression it is certainly often as good as, sometimes 
even better than, the original ; but the play is so essen- 
tially German that it can possess but little interest for 
the purely English reader. In his first edition of the 
Piccolomini Coleridge announced as * in the press, and 
speedily to appear ' not only the Death of Wallenstein, 
but also Wallensteiris Camp. The translation of the 
Lager was, however, abandoned. * To have translated 
it,' he says, ' into any other metre than the original 
would have given a false notion of the style and purport ; 
but it could not be translated into the same metre faith- 
1 €ine graufame Sdpre is what he recommended. 
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fully because of our poverty in rhymes ; and it would 
have been unadvisable from the incongruity of these lax 
verses with the present taste of the English public ' — a 
taste, we may remark in passing, which Coleridge him- 
self has educated to a finer perception of rhythm by his 
Christabel. 

The following is a not wholly unsuccessful attempt by 
Carlyle to reproduce in English this ' rude Hudibrastic 
metre/ as he calls it : — 

' Free wish'd I to live, and easy and gay, 
And see something new on each new day ; 
In the joys of the moment lustily sharing, 
'Bout the past or the future not thinking or caring : 
To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, 
And by him good charge of the whole is taken. ( !) 
Order me on 'mid the whistling fiery shot, 
Over the Rhine stream rapid and roaring wide, 
A third of the troop must go to pot — 
Without loss of time I mount and ride ; 
But further, I beg very much, do you see, 
That in all things else you would leave me free.' 

{Lager y 1. 241 sq.) 

Fortunately nowadays the native language of Schiller 
is beginning to assert its true place in English education, so 
that we can better afford to dispense with translations. 



t* 



THE 'LAGER.' 

In 1796, when Schiller was beginning to fully realise 
and to ' face with all earnestness ' the difficulties of his 
undertaking, he wrote as follows to Korner : — Die Bafe, 
morauf IDaflenjtetn feme Unternefynung griinbet, if* bte 
21rmee ; mitfjtn far mid? cine uttenbltdp £l&d?e, bte tdj ntdjt 
pors 2fage nnb nur mit unfagltdpr Krntj* ©or bie pfyantafte 
bringen latin. 

In the Lager he endeavours to 'suggest to the 
imagination 1 this 'illimitable expanse' by a 'series of 
pictures' 1 — characteristic portraits of the various classes 
of men that compose Wallenstein's army ; bidding us 
piece out his imperfections with our thoughts — 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance. 

Sdjtfler fjat einert ferjr gutert (Sebanten gefyabt, says 
Goethe in a letter to the painter Heinr. Meyer (1797), 
bafj cr ettt fletnes Stittf, bte XPattenjteitter, als prolog 
porausfdjtcft, too bte OTaffe ber 21rmee, gletdrfam spte bas 
<£fyor ber 2Hten, fldj mit (Sewalt ttnb <&en>td}t barjiellt, tpetl 
am €nbe bes Qanp^iicf es bod? attes barauf anfommt, bag bte 
IHaffe ntdjt tnefyr bet ttyn bletbt. 

Although the conduct of the army was doubtless to a 
great extent due to the desertion of Wallenstein by his 
chief officers 2 and personal friends, yet it was the army 
that, as Schiller says, formed the foundation of his 
ambitious enterprise, and it was the subsidence of this 
foundation that caused his fall — 

1 3 n dnet HeUje von titanAIben nur. — Pro/. 1. 122. 
3 <Erft als man ber meiffot 2Iufal)rer, bie unter 
VO. gebient, fWjer war, warf man bie masfe ab. — (Miiller.) 
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Denn feme IHadjt ift's, bie fern %r3 nerfiifyrt ; 
Sein £ager nur erflaret fein Derbredjen. 

* The Lager points,' says Carlyle, ' with much humour 
and graphical felicity the manners of that rude tumultuous 
host which Wallenstein presides over, and had made 
the engine of his ambitious schemes. . . . Here are ail 
the wild lawless spirits of Europe assembled within the 
circuit of a single trench. Violent, tempestuous, unstable 
is the life they lead. Ishmaelites, their hands against 
every man, and every man's hand against them ; the 
instruments of rapine ; tarnished with almost every vice, 
and knowing scarcely any virtue but those of reckless 
bravery and uncalculating obedience to their leader, 
their situation still presents some aspects which affect or 
amuse us ; and these the poet has seized with his 
accustomed skill.' 

This skill in delineation is equalled by the skill with 
which Schiller groups and combines these various types 
of camp life. Sharply distinguished from one another 
by nationality, by personal character, by their views of 
life, of war, and of allegiance, they are all (except the 
taciturn Arquebusier and the wild Croats) bound together 
by devotion to Wallenstein. 1 Allowing and asserting in 
all else the utmost license of speech and action, they 
all rise as one man against the Capuchin friar when he 
attacks their leader. 

The various characters will be discussed in the notes, 
as each appears on the scene. Here we need merely 
observe how in the Lager^ as in an overture, we have, 
as it were, foretones of the coming drama. 

VO\t Smarten, says a writer, 2 gefjen jle bett Ejauptdjar* 
afteren ber (Eragobte coraus. So erfennt man in bem 
pappenfyetmer Kiiraffter ozn eblen IHaj. piccolomtm ; tn 
bem Draaoner, ber nur bes (Sliicfes Stem folgt, ben <Empor» 
fommlma, 33uttler ; in bem IDaHenflein mit £etb unb Seele 

1 Die fufjnen Sdjaren bie . . . fein ©eifl befeelt. — Prol. 1. 112. 
2 Konig, Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte. 
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ergebenen Crompeter btn (Srctfen (Ee^fy ; in bem bummen 
Kroaten ben ntcfyt vxel gefdjetteren 3f°I an i > * n & em ^citfer- 
treuen 21rfebufter ben Ctcfenbadj ; bcr tDadjrmetfter tft cine 
brolltge Kopie bes <Jelbfyerm fclbfl* 

And the Lager does not only foreshadow the chief 
characters of the play. The time and scene of action 
are indicated, and our interest aroused and attracted, by 
not a few skilful touches. Thus we learn (Scene ii.) 
that the army is encamped at Pilsen, where it has 
already been eight months, 1 that fresh troops have lately 
arrived (Scene i.) — among them some of Hoik's Jager 
(Scene v.) ; that numerous generals and distinguished 
officers have been summoned to headquarters ; that the 
Duchess of Friedland and her daughter are expected 
(Scene ii.) ;. that an imperial legate has been seen in 
the camp ; and we begin to suspect that something is in 
the wind (was nueber tm XPerfe), that things are not 
quite right (gar mcfyi gefyeuer), that troubles are in store 
for Wallenstein. 

Besides this we find several slight sketches of some 
of the characters that are to appear later, such as Buttler, 
Isolani, and the astrologer Seni, as well as a finished 
portrait of the great chief himself — a Schattenbild, as 
Schiller calls it in contrast to the lebende Gestalt which 
it foreshadows. 

As regards its language Schiller's Lager is inimitable. 
The homely, quaint, humorous, vigorous, or pedantic 
speech used by the various soldiers and camp-followers, 
while absolutely free from any taint of vulgarity (the 
characters themselves being very far removed from that 
vice) is a most successful reproduction of the vulgar 
tongue, as spoken by the classes here represented. 
Indeed, in spite of the restraint of verse, Schiller seems 
to me in this respect to excel even Goethe in his Egmont^ 
and to be excelled by Shakespeare alone. 

1 See note, Lager, 1. 25. 
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Scene I. The Camp by Pilsen. Canteens and retail 
shop. The scene thronged, and all the tables occupied by 
soldiers. A peasant (an embodiment of the general demoral- 
isation of the country) approaches with his son, whom he 
persuades to join him in an attempt to fleece the soldiers by 
means of loaded dice. 

Scene II. The peasant is jovially received and * treated ' by 
the soldiers. The Sergeant-Major ( Wachtmeister) and Trumpeter 
discuss public matters, and suspect that all this assemblage of 
troops and general commotion at headquarters means mischief 
of some kind. They express their determination to hold by 
Wallenstein whatever may happen. 

Scene III. A Croat (type of rapacious but stupid animalism) 
barters away to a sharpshooter, for some objects of little value, 
a costly necklace of pearls and garnet. 

Scene IV. An artilleryman (Konstabler) announces the 
capture of Regensburg by the Swedes. . The news of this reverse 
to their Bavarian allies is received with more than indifference 
by Wallenstein's soldiers — a sign of the hostile feeling existing 
between him and the Bavarian Kurfurst. 

Scene V. One of Hoik's 'Jager' enters and is recognised 
as an old friend by the Sutler-woman, who recounts her late 
wanderings, by which we learn various events that have happened 
in the course of the war. The Sutler-woman's niece appears, 
and excites flattering comments from the soldiers. 

Scene VI. The Sergeant-Major (Wachtmeister), Trumpeter, 
and two 'Jager' discuss warmly the merits of their respective 
regiments. The Wachtmeister^ pedantic definitions of soldier 
life and character contrasted with the free-and-easy views of the 
soldier of fortune. The Jager relates his experiences under 
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various commanders. Description of severe discipline and 
puritanism under Gustavus Adolphus, of jollity under Tilly, 
of etiquette and double-dealing among the Saxons. Service 
under Wallenstein described in glowing terms — how he inspires 
his troops with enthusiasm and self-confidence, and tempers in- 
exorable severity towards insubordination with a wise indulgence. 
Wallenstein's supposed invulnerability, and his astrological 
practices. 

Scene VII. The conversation interrupted by entrance of a 
recruit, whom a citizen tries in vain to dissuade from enlisting. 
The recruit is greeted clamorously by the soldiers, and the Wacht- 
meister gives a sapient address on the splendid prospects offered 
by a military career — citing the case of Buttler and that of 
Wallenstein himself. An Irish dragoon falls out with the 
Jager for paying attentions to the Sutler-woman's niece. A 
general quarrel seems imminent, when some musicians from 
Prag are seen approaching, and dancing begins. 

Scene VIII. In the midst of this merry-making suddenly 
appears a Capuchin monk (representative of the priestly party 
hostile to Wallenstein). The Sermon. A reflection on Wallen- 
stein's indifference to religion excites disapproval among the 
soldiers. The Capuchin bursts out into denunciation of their 
leader, which is met by threats of violence. Croats interfere on 
his behalf, and under their escort he retires from the scene, still 
uttering his denunciations. 

Scene IX. The Wachtmeister explains the Capuchin's remark 
that Wallenstein cannot listen to a crowing cock. Loud cries 
from the Canteen. The peasant has been caught using his false 
dice. General uproar. 

Scene X. Soldiers drag the peasant forward and clamour for 
summary punishment. An Arquebusier (who has silently come 
forward during the commotion) takes the humane view — that 
the peasant's crime 'comes of desperation,' and that after all 
' a peasant is a human being — so to say.' 

Scene XI. A Cuirassier enters with a comrade, and contemptu- 
ously reprimanding the Sharpshooter for * trying his luck with 
a peasant,' sets the latter free. The appearance of these Pappen- 
heimer cuirassiers elicits respectful comments. The two speak 
together, and are evidently indignant at some news just received. 
Accosted by the Jager, the first Cuirassier relates that a requisition 
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of 8000 men has been made to escort the Cardinal Infante 
(Ferdinand) to the Netherlands. By this news great excite- 
ment and indignation are caused. The Wachtmeister, after a good 
draught of Melnick wine, speaks out his mind. A hot discussion 
ensues on Wallenstein's privileges and position as regards the 
Kaiser. The Arquebusier alone insists on loyalty to the Kaiser 
as the first principle. The Cuirassier, whose more dignified bear- 
ing and larger experience evidently command respect, now leads 
the discussion, and expresses his views on a soldier's life, advocat- 
ing eloquently the cause of humanity — as far as it is consistent 
with the existence of war. But if the war ceases, the soldiers' 
profession will be gone, and if the army is broken up by this 
new requisition the war will cease. Therefore he recommends 
that each regiment shall draw up a memorial to protest against 
this step, and that Max Piccolomini shall be chosen as their 
spokesman. This proposal is carried by the acclamation of all, 
except the Arquebusier, who has meantime paid his shot at the 
Canteen, and has retired from the scene. With a spirited war- 
song — the last two lines of each verse being repeated in chorus — 
the Lager concludes. 
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Prolog* 

©efproc^en bci HMebemoffnung ber Sdjmtbafjne in Weimax im (Dftober J798. 

2)er fdje^enben, ber ernften TXlaste Spiel, 
3>em ifyr fo oft ein ttritlig ©Ijr unb 2luge 
(Selielin, bie toeidje Seele fjmgegeben, 
Peremigt uns aufs neu in biefem Saal — 
Unb ftefj 1 er fyat jtcfy neu perjiingt, iljn Ifat 5 

2)ie Kunjl 3am fyeitem Cempel ausgefdjnuicft, 
Unb ein tjarmonifdi golfer <5eijt fprictjt uns 
2lus biefer ebeln Sdulenorbnung an 
Unb regt ben Sinn 311 f ejiltcfyen (Befufylen. 

Unb bod? iji bies ber alte Scfyauplafe nocfy, 10 

Die IDiege mandjer'jugenblidjen Krflfte, 
3)ie Caufbaljn manges toadtfenben (Talents. 
Wxv jtnb bie 2llten nod?, bie jidj por eucfy 
UTit rsarmem (Erieb unb <£ifer ausgebttbet. 
<£in ebler UTeijter jianb anf biefem plafe, is 

<£udj in bie fyejtem JEjofyen feiner Kunji 
Vntdt feinen Scfyopfergenius ent3iicfenb. 
<D ! moge biefes Haumes neue IDurbe 
J)ie IDiirbigfien in unfre UTitte $\efy\ 
Unb eine fjoffnung, bie txrir lang gefyegt, »o 

Sidj uns in glan3enber (Erfiilluncj 3eigen. 
<£ B 
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<2in grofces ZHujler wedt 2Tad?eiferung 

Unb gibt bem Urteil ijofyere <5efefee. 

So jlefye biefer Kreis, &ie neue 23iil|ne 

2lls geugen bes pottenbeten (Talents. 25 

Wo modi? es audi trie Krdfte lieber priifen, 

Den atten Huijm erfrifdjen unb ©erjiingen, 

2Us fyer i>or einem auserlefnen Kreis, 

Der, ruijrbar jebem dj>auberfdjlag ber Kunft, 

ZHit leis betoeglidjem <Sefuf}l ben (5eiji 30 

3n feiner fliidjtigjien (Erfdjeinung Ejafd^t ? 

Denn fdjnell unb fpurlos geijt bes Hitmen Kunft, 
Die umnberbare, an bem Sinn Doriiber, 
XDenn bos (Bebilb &es ZHei$eIs, ber (Sefang 
Des Dieters nadj 3^tottfen?)en nodi leben. 35 

fjier jttrbt bet gauber m it bem KiinjHer ab, 
Unb rote ber Klang oer^aHet in bem ®ijr, 
Perraufdjt bes Slugenblicfs gefditxrinbe Sdjopfung, 
Unb iijren Hufyn bemaijrt fern bauernb ZDerf. 
Sdjtper ift bie Kunft, perganglid? ift iE^r preis, 4 o 

Dem HTimen flidjt bie Ztadjioelt feme Kr#n3e ; 
Drum mu§ er gei3ert mit ber (8egenu>art, 
Den 2lugenblicF, ber fein ift, gan3 erfiillen, 
HTu§ feiner ZlTitoelt mddjtig fid? oerjtdjern 
Unb im <8efitf|t ber IDiirbigjlen unb Seften 45 

<2in lebenb Denfmal ftdf erbaun. — So nimmt er 
Sidf femes stamens <£ioigfeit Doraus, . 
Venn wet ben Seften feiner §eit genug 
<5etfjan, bet f|at gelebt fur aHe geiten. 

Die neue 21era, bie ber Kunft Cfyaliens 50 

2tuf biefer Siifyte ijeut beginnt, madjt audi 



PROLOG 



Qen Sidjter fiifyt, &ie alte Safyt t>erfaffen&, 

£udj aus bes Siirgerfebens engem Kreis 

2tuf einen i|di|em Scfyauplafc 3U perfefeen, 

Zti&it urapert bes erfyabenen 2ftoments 55 

2>er S^it, m &em voxx ftrebenfc uns betpegen. 

3)erm raur t>er grofce <5egenflan& permag 

©en tiefen <5runb &er Znenfdjfyeit aufturegen ; 

3m engen Kreis perengert jtcfy &er Sinn, 

£5 toddiji t>er ZlTenfdi mit feinen grogern gtpedfen. 60 

Un5 jefet an bes yxfydinnbetts emjtem €nfce, 
Wo felbji bie XDirflidjfeit 3iur X)idjtung wxxb, 
Wo wit ben Kampf getoaltiger XTaturen 
Um ein befceutenb §iel por 2lugen fefyt 
Un& um &er ZlTenfd$eit grofce (SegenjMn&e, e 5 

Um fjerrfdjaft unb um $te\ktext, voxtb gerungen, 
3*fet barf bxe Kunji auf ifyrer SdjattenbiUjne 
2ludt i|oBjern $lug perfudjen, ja fie mu§, 
Soil nicfyt bes Cebens Sflfyte fte befdjtfmen. 

gerfallen feijen tpir in biefen (Eagen 7 o 

5)ie alte fejie $orm, bie einjt por fyunbert 
Vinb fimfjig 3afjren ein toitlfommner $t'xebe 
(Europens Seicfyen gab, Me teure Stndit 
Von breifcig jammerpollen Kriegesjafyren. 
Zlodt emmal Iagt bes Dickers pfyantajte 75 

2)ie bftjhre ^eit an eudj poruberfufyren, 
Unb blicfet frofyer in bit (Segempart 
Unb in bet §ufunft Ijoffnungsreicfye 5*nte. 

3n jenes Krieges Zffitte ftellt eudj jefet 
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Vet 2>idjter. Sedfielpi 3 a ^ r ^ bet Pemmjhing, 80 

Ves Haubs; fees (Elcnfcs fmfc baitmgeffoljn, 

3n triiben iftaffeh garret nodi 6te ZDelt, 

Unfc feme 5ne&ensfy>jfmmg fhra^lt con fern. 

©n Cummelplafe t>on ZDaffen iji 6as Seidj, 

Pero&et fmb 6te Stdbte, ZRagbeburg 8 5 

3ft Sc^utt, <Ben>erb unb Kunjlfleifj liegen nie5er, 

Vet Surger gilt nicfyts ntel|r, fcer Krieger aCes, 

Straflofe $redti|ett fpridjt ben Sitten £}oijn, 

ttnfc rofye X}or6en lagem ftcfy, »ern?itoert 

3m Iangen ICrieg, auf bent oerfjeerten Soben. 90 

2tuf fciefem ftnjtern Seitgrunfr malet ftdi 
<£in Unterneljmen Jufyten Uebermuts 
Unb em »eru>egener (Ctjarafter ab. 
3fc f ennet iijn — ben Stopfer Signer I^eere, 
Z)es tagets 2lbgott unb bet tanker (Beimel, 95 

Vie Stiifee unb t>en Sdjrecfen femes Kaifers, 
Ves <5lucfes abenteuerlidjen Sofyt, 
2)er, t>on bet «§eiten (Sunft emporgetragen, 
2)er <2fjre ijodjjle Staffeln rafcfy erjtieg 
Unb, ungefdttigt immer tx>eiter firebenb, 100 

J)er unbe3dfynten (Efyrfudjt (Dpfer ftel. 
Von bet parteien (Bunft unb fijjafj pemrirrt, 
Sd}n?anft febt Cffaraf terbilfc in 6er (Sefdiictjte ; 
Vodi euren 2lugen foil itjn jefet 5ie Kunji, 
2lud| eurem Qe^en menfdilidf ndfyer bringen, 105 

Denn \ebes 2teu§erfte fiiijri fie, 6ie aHes 
23egren3t unb Vxnbei, jur Zlatoxt $xtud, 
Sie fietjt ben ZHenfcfyen in bes Cebens Srang 
Unb iodl5t bxe grSfjre Ijdlfte feiner Sdjulfc 
Sen unglMfeligen <5ejKmen 311. no 



PROLOG 



Zlxdit er ijTs, fcer cmf £>iefer. Siifyte Ijeut 
(Erfdjeinen toirb. 2>odj in &en fiifyten Sdjctren, 
Die fein Sefeijl geu>altig lenft, fein <Bcift 
23efeelt, n>ir5 cud] fein Sdjattenbilfc begegnen, 
Sis ifyt 6ie fdjeue ZtZufe felbft oor eudj us 

gu jieHen tx>agt in leben&er <5ejtolt, 
Setm feme ZlTadjt ift's, 5ie fein £jer3 perfitfjrt, 
Sein Cager nur erfldret fein Derbredjen. 

©arum per3ei^t bent 2>idjter, rcenn er eudj 
Ztidjt rafdjen Sdjritts mit einem IHal cms <§iel 120 
2)er Ijan&lung reiftt, 5en grofcen <8egenjlan& 
3n einer Heilje von <Sem#lben nur 
Vox euren 2tugen ab3uroDen tsagt. 
Das Ijeufge Spiel getoinne euer (Dfyr 
IXnb euer £jer3 ben ungen>ofytten Conen ; 125 

3n ienen Seitraum fii^r* es eudj 3uriicf , 
Thxf jene fremfce friegerifdje Sufyte, 
Die unfer ^e!5 mit feinen Cfyaten baib 
(Erfiitlen roirfc. 

VLnb roenn bie ZTTufe fyeut, 
Z)es Can3es freie ©ottin un5 (Sefangs, 130 

3ft* elites fceutfeftes Hecftt, 6es Heimes Spiel, 
Sefcftei&en uriefcer f orfcert — tabelfs nicftt 1 
3a ; fcanfet iter's, fcafc jte bas buftre Silb 
2)er IPaftrfteit in bas fteitre Heicft i>er Kunft 
^inuberfpielt, 5ie Cdufcftung, 6ie fte fcftafft, 135 

2lufricfttig felbji 3erflort nnb iftren Scftein 
Der ZDaftrftett nicftt betriigttcft unterfeftiebt ; 
£mjl ift bos Ceben, Inciter ift &ie Kunjl 



' €rfter 2faftrttt. 

HTarFetenber3eIt, bavot etne Kram» unb (Erobelbube. Sol* 
baten son alien ^arben unb ^elb3etdjeri br&ngen fidj 
burcfyetnanber, a(Ie Ctfcfye jhtb befefct. Kroaten unb 
Wanen an einem Kotyfeuer fodjen, HTarfetenberin 
fdjenft IDetn, Solbatenjungcn nmrfeln auf etner (Erorn* 
mel, im gelt uurb gefungen. 

€in Saner unb fein Sotjn. 

Oater, es tt>irb nidjt gut ablaufen, 
Bletben toir von bem Solbaten£|aufen. 
Sinb <£udj gar trofeige Kameraben ; 
ZPenn fie uns nur nicfyts am £eibe fdjaften. 

€i toas 1 Sie roerben uns ja nidtf freffen, 5 

(Ereiben fte*s audi em toenig sermeffen. 

Siefyjl bu ? finb neue Pdlf er therein, 

Kommen frifdj *>on ber SaaT unb 6cm 2ftain, 

Sringen Seuf mit, bie rarjten Sadjen 1 

Unfer tji's, roenn urir's nur UjKg madjen. ro 

(Ein Ijauptmatm, ben cm anbver erjiadi, 

Ciefc mir ein paar gliicflidie ZDiirfei nadj. 

Die u>iD idj Ijeut einmal probieren, 

©b fie bie alte Kraft nodi fufyren. 
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ZHufct bxd\ nur redjt erbarmlidj jtellen, 15 

Sxnb Sir gar locfere, leidjte (SefeHen. 

£af[en ftdj geme fc^on ttjun unb loben, 

So a>ie getoonnen, fo ifi's 3erfloben. 

Zlefynen fie uns 5as ttnfre in Sdjeffeln, 

ZHuffen roir's urie&er bet ontmen in Coffeln ; 20 

Sdftagen fie grob mit bent Sdiu>erte &rein, 

So jtnb toir pftfftg unb treiben's fein. 

Qm gelt with gefungen unb gejubelt.) 

£Die pe judften — 5a§ <8ott erbarm ! 

2lHes bas gefyt von bes Sauern 5eHe. 

Sdjon adit ZHonate legt jtdf ber Sdiioarm 25 

Uns in bie Batten unb in bie StaHe, 

IDeit fyerum ift in ber ga^en 2lue 

Keine 5eber mefyr, f eine Klaue, 

2>a§ toir fur hunger mxb (Elenb fdjier 

Ztagen miiffen bie eignen Knodjen. 30 

Wax's bodi nidjt drger unb fraufer fyer, 

Tils bet 5a<b[S nodi im tanbe tfjat podjen. 

Unb bie nennen jtdj Kaiferlidie 1 

Pater, ba fomtnen ein paar aus ber Kudje, 

Sel|en nidtf aus, als roar* piel 3U netpnen. 35 

fBaxut. 

Sinb einfyeimifdie, geborne Bowmen, 

Don bes Cerfdjfas Karabinieren, 

Ciegen fdjon lang in biefen Quartieren. 

ttnter alien bie fdjlimmften juft, 

Sprei3en fidj, toerfen jtdj in bie Srujt, 40 

tEfjun, als tpenn fie 3U fiirneijm n>dren, 
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JTJit fcem Sauer ein (Slas 311 leeren. 

Tibet bovt fetf idj 5ie fcrei fdjarfe Sdjiifeen 

£infer ^ant) um em $euer ftfcen, 

Sefyen mir cms toie (Droler fdjter. 45 

<£mmeridi, fomm ! an bte toollcn txrir, 

Cujlige D3gel, Me gerne fdjroafeen, 

Cragen jtcfy fauber unb fufyren Safeen. 

((Sefyen nacfc ben gclten.) 



fetter 2Iuftritt 

Dorige. Xt>ad}tmetfter. Crompeter. Ulan. 

IDas toitt 5er 23auer 6a ? 5ori, I}alunf ! 

<5na6ige £}erren, einen 23iffen mxb Crunf ! 50 

Eiaben fyeut nodj nidjts ZDarmes gegejfen. 

Swmpetetr* 

<£t, 5as mufc immer faufen unfc freffen. 

Wan (mtt etnem (Slafe). 
tfidjts gefruijjtucft ? 3)a trinf , 5u £junb ! 

OJflfyrt ben Bauer nadj bem gelte J j*ne f ommen oorwdrts.) 

2&*$ttlttifte? fount Crompeter). 
ZHeinft 6u, man l\aV xms ofyne <5run& 
fjeute toe fcoppelte Counting gegeben, 55 

Ztox Sag urir flott unb lujttg leben ? 

Die l^e^ogm fommt ja tjeute herein 
TXixt 5em fiirftlidfen Srdulein — 



ZWEITER AUFTRITT 



Dos ift nur fcer Scfyein. 
Die tEruppen, 5ie ous fremben Canben 
Sicfy fyier por pilfen 3ufammen fanben, 60 

Die foUen toir gleicfy an uns lo<fen 
XTTit gutem SdilucT unb guten SrocFen, 
Damit fie jtcfy gleicfy 3ufrieben fmben 
tf nb f ejier jtcfy mit uns serbinben. 

£rom»>etcr* 

3a, es ift roieber xx>as im IDerfe ! 65 

a&*4»tmeifte?* 

Die JEjerrn <5enerale unb Kommenbanten — 

(£5 ift gar nidjt gefyeuer, tr>ie icfy merfe. 

3&a$tineiftet+ 

Die jtdf fo bicf fyer 3ufammen fanben — 

%tomptttt+ 

Sinb nidjt fur bie Cangtoeil fyerbemiiEjt. 

SStocJjtmeifter* 

Un5 bos (Semunfel unb bos (Befdjtcfe — 7 © 

$rotttpete?* 

Stotfttmeifter* 

Un5 con IDien bie alte periicfe, 
Die man feit geftern Ejerumgefyt jtetjt, 
ZHit ber gulbenen (Bnabenfette, 
Das iiat was 311 bebeuten, id) roette. 
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%twxtptitt+ 

IDieber fo cin Sputfyxnb, gebt nur acty, 75 

Der bie 3agb cmf ben I}er3og madjt. 

ZKerfjt bu rooty ? Sie trauen uns mdf t, 

5urdjten 5cs $riebldnbers Ijeimlidj (Sejtdjt. 

<£r tji iijnen 311 fyodj gejHegen, 

2JTod|ten ifyt gem tjerunterfriegen. 80 

2lber vovt fyalten tfyt aufredjt, txrir, 
3>ddjten bodf alle, tote xdt unb 3fyr ! 

2$4<JtfmeifUr* 

Unfcr Hegiment unb bie anbern iner, 

2>ie ber tEerfdjfa anfufyri, fces JEje^ogs Sdpoager, 

2)as refoluiefte Corps im £ager, 8 5 

Sinb xfyn ergeben unb getx>ogen, 

£jat er uns fetbji bodf fyerange3ogen. 

2tlle fjauptleute fefef er ein, 

Sinb aHe mit £eib unb Ceben fein. 



Dritter 2luftritt. 

Kroat mtt etnem *?alsfdjmud. Sdjarffdjafoe folgt. Dorige. 

Kroat, tt>o fyaft bu bos fjalsbanb gejiotyen ? 90 

I}anble bir's ab I bir ift's bod? nicfyts niife. 
(Beb' bir bafur bos paar Cer3erolen. 



VIERTER AUFTRITT n 



8to*U 

Z&S, nt£ ! Du toiUp midi betriigen, Sdjiife. 

e$atff«ft%+ 

#un ! geb' 6ir audi nodi 5ie blaue ZKufc, 

Qab* fie foeben im (SlucFsrafc geroonnen. 95 

Sielfl tor? Sic if* 3um ijodijten Staat. 

fttoat (lfi§t bas ^alsbanb in ber Sonne fpielen). 
's iji aber son perlen unfc efcelm (Sranat. 
Sdjau, tx>ie &as flinfert in 6er Sonnen ! 

&$<l*ff$&fe (ntmmt bas ^alsbanb). 
Die Setbflafdie nodi geb' idj &rein, (befic^t es) 
£s ift mir nur um Sen fdjonen Serein. i«> 

Sefyt nur, toie bet ben Kroaten prettt I 
^albpart, Sdiiifee, fo toiH id) fditseigen. 

$toat (Mat bie IKiifce cmfgefefct). 
Seine ZHufee ntir tDofygefdllt. 

®$ft?ff$ft4 (nrinft bent (Erompete*)- 
IDir taufdjen fyer ! 2)ie fjerrn jtnt) §eugen ! 



Dterter 2Iuftrith 

t>ortge. Konjlabler. 

QonftabUt (trttt 311m IPadjtmeijler). 

tt)ie ift's, 23rufcer Karabinier ? 105 

tDerben wit uns tang nodi &ie Vi&nbc w&vmen, 

Da We 5einbe fdjon frifdj im 5*K> *jerum fdjiptf rmen ? 



no 
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2&<td)tttttiftti% 

S3fuf s 3fyn fo eilig, £jerr Konjtabel ? 
Die IDege find nodf nidjt praftifabel. 

TXlxv nxdit 3d? fifee gemddjlidi ijier ; 
2lber cm <£ilbof iji angefommen, 
2Ttel6et, Ztegensburg fei genommen. 

%tompttet+ 

©, 6a toer&en voir balb aufftfeen. 

85$<t<J)tlttetftet% 

XDoIjl gar I ttm 6em Sayer fein Canb 3U fdiiifeen, 
2)er 6em 5&rjlen fo unfreun& i(l ? us 

IDerfcen uns eben nicfyt fefyr erfytfcen. 

ZTteini 3^r ? — XDas 3fc ntcfyt alles tx>tgt ! 



#infter 2iuftritt 



Dorige. §vo?i 3&%ex. Dann HTarFetenberin. Solbatenjungen. 

Sdfiilmetfler. 2(ufn>drterin. 

3)a trcffen toir luftige Kompanie. 

%totnptttt. 

Was fiir <5riinrdcf ' mogen fcas fein ? 

(Ereten gan3 fctjmudE un& jlattlid] ein. mo 
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28<}<f)tttt£iftt?* 

Stab f}ottifdie 33ger; &ie ftlbemen Crejfen 
pollen fte ficfy nicfyt auf bet Ceipjiger ZHeffen. 

aHatfetm^etitl (fommt nrib brtngt tDetn). 
(Blue! jur 21nfunft, iljr fjerrn ! 

tt>as? fcerSlife! 
Sets iji ja t>ic (Suftel aus Slafer»i& 

9R*rfeten*e?in* 
3 freilicft I" Unfc <£r iji tt>o^I gar, ZTlujjjS, 12s 

Der lange peter aus 3feet|d ? 
Z)er femes Daters golbene $iidife 
ZITit unferm &egiment Ijat burdjgebradit 
§u (BKicFjlabt in enter lujiigen Xtadjt — 

VLnb bie 5e5er Dertaufdjt mit fcer Kugetbiidife. 130 

SRatfttenfcttht* 

©, &a fm& tx>ir alte Sefannte 1 

<S*f*er 3&6*** 

Unb trejfen uns fyer im boljmifdien tatxbe, 

^eute 5a, f}err Detter, \xtxb morgen bott — 

ibie emen fcer raulje Kriegesbefen 

Segt rxnb fdjiittelt son <Dtt 511 <Dvt ; x 35 

Sin in&es roeit fjerum gewefen. 

IDiffs 3ljr gtauben ! 7>as jtellt ftdf bar. 
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Wattettnketin* 

Sin fyncmf bis nadi Cemesroar 

(Setommen mit ben Sagageioagen, 

2tts nrir ben ZHansfel&er tfyaten jagen. 140 

£ag mit 6em 5neMdn£>er *>or Straljunfc, 

(Sing mir Morten &ie XDirtfdjaft 5U <5xunb. 

Sog mir 5em Suffurs por ZHantua, 

Kam toieber Ijeraus mit fcem $eria, 

VLnb mit einem fpanifdfen Begiment 145 

J£}ab' id? einen Jtbftedjer gemadjt nadt (Bent. 

3efet tx>UI idj's im bofymifdjen £anfc probieren, 

2llte Sdjulben ehtfafiteren — 

©b mir bex S&x$ Bjilft 3U meinem <5elb. 

Vinb bas bovt ijl mein 1Xlavtetenbex$elt 150 

Ztun, ba trifft Sie aUes beifammen an ! 
Docfy too fycd Sie ben Sdiottldnber fyngetfyan, 
ZHit bem Sie bamals I}erumge3ogen ? 

Vex Spifebub ! Vex Ijat mid? fdjon betrogen. 

5ort ijl er I XlTit allem fcapon gefafyren, i 55 

Was idf mir tf$t am £eibe erfparen. 

£iej3 mir nidjts als den Sdjlingel da ! 

$0l**tettiuttae (fommt gefprungen). 
ZHutter ! fprid$ 5u pon meinem papa ? 

ZTun, nun ! bas mu§ fcer Kaifer erndfjren, 

Vie 21rmee jtdj immer mug neu gebdren, 160 
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&*U>atettf4)ttlitttifttt (fommt). 
5ort in &te 5^fd?ule I ttTarfdi, iijr Suben ! 

2>as fiircfyt ftdj audi por 5er engen Stuben ! 

Shtffctitrtetin (fommt). 
Safe, jte toolkit fort. 

9R*?feten*etUt* 
<5Ieic^, gleicfy ! 

Gtfttt 3&&et* 

€i, u>er ifi fcenn fcas Heine Sdjelmengeftdjte ? 

&tAtnttnt>niu. 

's ift meiner Sdjtoefter Kin& — cms £>em Heid|. 165 

©, alfo eiltC Hebe Zttd^te ? (marfetenberin geijt.) 

3fc>titet 3&<je? (bas ITTdb^en fyaltenb). 
Bletb Sie bei uns fcocfy, artiges Kink 

(Bafte bovt 3U be&ienen finb. 

(tttadji fid? los nnb geljt.) 

So5 Zna6*en if* f ein abler Siffen 1 — 

Xlnb We ZlTu^me — beim Element 1 170 

Was fjabert Me ^erm ©om Hegiment 

Sidt um bos meMicfye CdrDcfyen geriffen ! — 

Was man nictjt alles fur Ceute fennt, 
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Urxb vote fcie &\t von bamxcn rennt. — 

Was xoevV icfy nodj aUes erleben miiffen ! i 7 s 

(<?>um EDadjtmetfler nnb Crompeter.) 

<£udj 3ur (SefunfcBjeit, meine Ejerm 1 — 
Cafct uns fyer audi ein plafedjen nefynen. 



Secfyfter 2Iuftrttt 

3flger. IDadjtmeijler. tErompeter. 

g$*$tmeiftet+ 
tDir banfen fdjon, £>on E^en gem. 
Wit rucfen ju. ttttttfommen in ^ofymen I 

3^r pfet fyer roarm. #>ir, in $ein£>es £an&, 180 

Zllufjten fcerroeil uns fdjfedjt bequemen. 

ZHan follt's eudf mdjt anfefyn, ifyr feii) galant. 

3S*$imeifte?+ 

3a, i<*, im Saalfreis unfc audi in ZTCeifjen 
Ejort man eudj f}errn nidjt befon&ers preifen. 

3tt»eitet 3&aet* 

Seit> mir fcodj jiiH ! Was voxU bas Ijeifjen ? i8 5 

Vex Kroat es ganj anfcers trieb, 
Uns nur We Xtadjlef iibrig blieb. 

3*P fyabt ba etnen faubern Spifeen 

2tm Kragen, un5 toie <£udj We Ijofen ftfeen ! 
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Die feme IDafdje, ber 5eberijut 1 190 

Was bos alles fiir tDirhmg tfyxt I 
Z)a§ bodi ben 23urfcfyen bas <5liitf foil fdjeineit, 
Unb fo roas f ommt nie an unfer einen ! 

5)afiir finb vote bes 5rieblanbers Hegiment, 

ZKan rnufe uns efyren unb refpeftieren. 195 

<£*ffc* 3&ge?* 

Vas ift fiir uns anbre fein Kompliment, 
Wit ebenfo gut feinen Xiamen futjren. 

2$a$tttteifte?* 

3a, ifyr gefyort audi fo 3ur gan3en JTfaffe. 

3^r feib voofy von einer befonbern Haffe ? 

®er gan3e ttnterfefyieb if! in ben Hocfen, 200 

Unb xdi gan3 gern ntag in meinem ftecfen. 

f}err 3*0**/ *dl mujjj <£ucfy nur bebauern, 

3fyr lefet fo braujjjen bei ben 23auern ; 

Der feine <5riff unb ber redfte (Eon, 

Z>as lernt ftcfy nur um bus 5elbljerm Perfon. 205 

©tfiet 3&0*** 

Sxe belam <£ucfy iibel, bie £eftion. 
XDie er raufpert, unb toie er fpucft, 
Vas i(abt 3fc ifyn gliicflidj abgegucft; 
Tibet fein Scheme, idj meine fein (Beift 
Sid? nictjt auf ber Wa&iyatabe toeift. «o 

c 
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IDetter aud? 1 too 3fa na&i uns fragt, 

XDir i?eifjen bes $riebldnbers urilbe 3ag& 

Unb mad?en bem ZTamen feme Sd^anbe — 

g>\e\\en fred? buret? &inbes unb 5teunbes £anbe, - 

Querfelbein burd? bie 5aat, burd? bas gelbe Korn — 215 

Sie f ennen bas I}olfifd?e 3SgerI|orn 1 — 

3n einem Jlugenblicf fern unb naB?, 

Sd?neH rote bie Sunbflut, fo jtnb toir ba — 

VOxe bie $euerflamme bei bunfler Ztadit 

3n bie J£}dufer f#i?ret, toenn niemanb n?ad?t — 220 

2>a I^Uft feme <8egenu>ei?r, feme 5fad?t, 

Keine (Drbnung gilt met?r unb feme §ud?t. — 

<£s jhrdubt fid? — ber Krieg i?at fein firbarmen — 

2>as ZHagblein in unfern fefynigten airmen — 

5ragt nad?, id? fag's md?t, um 3U prafylen ; 225 

3n Saireuti?, im Doigtlanb, in XDeftfalen, 

XDo roir nur burd?gefommen jtnb — 

<£r3dl?len Kinber unb Kinbesfinb 

Zladi tjunbert unb aber E?unbert ^atften 

Don bem I}olf nod? unb feinen Sdiaven. 230 

Zlun, ba jtel?i man's 1 3)er Saus unb Sraus, 
ZTladjt benn ber ben Solbaten aus ? 
7>as <Eempo mad?t xfyi, bet Sinn unb Sd?icf, 
2)er Segriff, bie Sebeutung, ber feme Blicf . 

&tftcv 3&aet* 

Die 5teil?eit mad?t ifyt 1 TXlit <£uren 5r<*fcen ! 235 

X>a§ id? mit <£ud? foil bariiber fd?tx>afeen. — 
Cief id? barum aus ber Sd?uP unb ber £et?re, • 
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Daft idj bxe fron' mxb 6ie (Saleere, 

Die Sdjreibjhib' mxb ify:e engen W&txbe 

3n fcem $elMager urieberf arxbe ? — 240 

51ott n>itt idi leben un& miiftig getjn, 

2lHe Cage u>as XTeues fefyt, 

ZTfidi 6em 2tugenblicf frifdi sertrauen, 

tttdjt 3xiru(f , audi nidjt t>oru>drts fdjauen — 

©rum iiab' idi meine ^aut bent Kaifet: Derfyanbelt, 245 

Daft feme Sorg' midi meijr arasanbelt. 

$uljrt midi ins &uer frifdj bittern, 

Ueber ben reiftenben, tiefen Zttiein — 

Der britte XTCann foil ©erloren fern ; 

ZDerbe midi nidjt long fperren unb 3ieren. — 250 

Sonjl muft man midi <*&er, idi bitte feljr, 

TXlxt nidits u>eiter infommobieren. 

2$*d>tmeiftau 

Ztu, nu, oerlangt 3*1* fonjl nidjts mefyr ? 
Das Reft jtdj unter bent JDams 6a finben. 

Was wax bas nidjt fur ein placf en unb Sdixnben 255 

Set (Buffos, bent Sdjioeben, bent £euteplager ! 

Der madjte eine Kirdi' aus feinem Cager, 

Cieft 23etftunbe Bjalten, fces IHorgens, gleidj 

Set ber HeoeiHe urxb beim Sapfenffa:eict{. 

Urxb txmrben urir mandimat ein toenig munter, 260 

<£r fanselt' uns felbji rooty x>om (Saul Ijerunter. 

2$<t<f>fot*ifiet+ 

^}a, es roar ein gottesfurdjtiger fjerr. 

2>imen, bie lieft er gar nidjt paffieren, 
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<£s ging mir fdjledjt. 
SoUten 6a fhrenge ZHamtS3udit fallen, 290 

©urften nidtf redjt als $einfce toalten, 
ZtTufcten bes Kaifers Sdjloffer beu>adjen, 
Vxel Umfianb' unfc Kompttmente madjen, 
5iif|rten £>en Krieg, als mat's nur Sdjer3, 
fatten fiir i>ie Sad]' nur ein ijalbes fjerj 29 s 

IDoHten's mit niemanb gan3 i>er6erben, 
Kur3, ba mar roenig (Et^r 3U ertoerben, 
Unfc xdt vote' balb fiir Ungefcufo 
VOxebex fjeimgelaufen 3am Sdjreibepult, 
IDenn nidjt eben auf alien Strain 300 

Der 5ne61an6er Ijatte tperben laffen. 

2$<i$ttneifte?+ 

ttnb tr>ie lang fcenft Ofyr's fyer aus3ui)atten ? 

®tftet %&$tt. 

Spafct nur ! Solange 6er tfyut roalten, 

3)enf idj <£udj, mein Seel I an fein <£ntlaufen. 

Kann's &er Solbat tx>o beffer f aufen ? — 3 o S 

©a gefyt alles nadj Kriegesfttf, 

Eiat alles 'nen grofcen Sdjnitt, 

Unb bex <5eift, bex im gan3en Corps tljut leben, 

Heifcet getoaltig, u>ie tDinbesroeben, 

Thxdt ben unterften Setter mit. 310 

Da tret* idj auf mit be^e^tem Sdjritt, 

2)arf iiber 6en Siirger filt^n roegfdfreiten, 

XPie 5er $&btyxx iiber 5er Siirften JEjaupt. 

<Es ijl fyer urie in 6en alten geiten, 

VOo bxe Klinge nodf alles tf$t bebevden ; 3 i 5 
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J)a gibfs nur ein Vevqefyx unb I>erbred?en : 

2>er ©rbre fftrtpifeig tx>iberfpred?en. 

Was nid?t ©erboten ifl, ifl erlaubt ; 

2)a fragt niemanb, was enter glaubt. 

£s gibt nur 3n>ei Sing* u&er^aupt: 3=0 

Was jur 2lrmee gefyort unb nidjt ; 

Unb nur ber 5<*I|ne bin id? x>erpflid?t. 

25*atf>ttnriftau 

3*fe* gefallt 3t|r mir, 3#9* r 1 3fc fp*ed?t 
IDie em 5ri*bldnbifd?er Heitersfnedjt. 

£tffc* 3&get* 

©er fittjrfs Kommanbo nid?t tote em Hmt, 325 

H>te erne (Betsalt, bie t>om Kaifer ftammt ! 

<£s ift il?m nid?t um fces Kaifers ©ienji, 

IDas brad?f er bent Kaifer fiir <5eu>htfl ? 

Was fyai er mit feiner grofjen 2Tfad?t 

gu t)es Canbes Sd?irm rnib Sd?ufe Dollbradjt ? 33 o 

(Ein Heid? t>on Solbaten rootlf er griinben, 

J)ie Welt anftecfen unb ent3iinben, 

Sid? dUes permeffen vmb untertpinben — 

%tomptUt+ 

Still I IDer urirb fold?e Wovte tpagen ! 

Was id? benfe, bos barf id? fagen. 33 s 

7>as Woxt tft fret, fagt ber (Senerat. 

2$*<!)ttneifttt* 

So fagt er, id? port's iooE?l einigemal, 
3d? ftanb babei. „Vas Wott ift frei, 
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„2)ie tEEjat ijfcfhimm, fcer (Sefyorfam blinb," 

2)ies urfun&Kdt feine IDorte fm&. 34 o 

©b's juft feme WotV fm&, toeifc idj nicfyt ; 
2lber &ie Sacfy ift fo, tote er fpridjt 

3*ettet 3ftaet* 

3^tn fdjldgt bas KriegsglucF trimmer urn, 

ZDie's rooty bet anfcem pflegt ju gefdjefyen. 

2)er tEiDy uberlebte feinen Hufyn. 34 s 

Dodj unter bes 5riebldnbers Kriegspanieren, 

T>a bin idj getoifc ju tnftorifieren. 

<£r bannet bos (Sliicf , es mufj iljm fieljen. 

IDer unter femem Seidjen tljut fedjten, 

Der jiefyt unter befonbem ZtTddjten. 35 o 

2)erm bos toeifc ja bie gan3e IXMt, 

3)a§ ber frteblanber einen tCeufel 

2lus ber 3§Qe im Solbe fyilt. 

2$*$tmeiftetu 

3a, bag er feft ijt, bas ijl fein 5u>eifel ; 

2)enn in ber blut'gen Affair bei Cufeen 355 

Ztttt er eudj unter bes $euers Slifcen 

2luf unb nieber mit fufylem Slut. 

Surdjlodjert von Kugeln roar fein fjut, 

X)urdj ben Stiefel unb KoDer fufyren 

7>\e SaHen, man faij bie beutHdien Spuren ; 360 

Kormf itjm feme trie fjaut nur rifeen, 

XPeil ifyx We ttoffifdje Salbe tijat fdfftfeen. 

U>as rooUt 3fa ba fur IDunber bringen 1 
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€r trdgt em KoHer von <£len&stjaut, 

7><xs feme Kugel farm fcurdifcringen. 36s 

2$*$tmtiftt?* 

XTein, es ift fcie Salbe t>on ^e^enfraut, 
Unter ^Guberfpriidien gefodjt unfc gebraut. 

Xtotttyetet* 

€s gefyt nidjt 3U mit redjten 2)ingen I 

2$*4tttttiftt?* 

Sie fagen, er lef audi in 5en Sternen 

Die fiinftigen 2>inge, 6ie natjen nnb fernen ; 37 o 

3df u>ei§ aber beffer, tote's barmt tji. 

@n graues ZHdnnlem pflegt bei nddjtlidjer 5njt 

Durdj serfdjloffene {Diuren 3U ifyn einsugeijen ; 

2)ie SdiiRtoadjen ijaben's oft angefdjrien, 

Unb immer teas <5rofces ijt fcrauf gefdjeijen, 375 

tt>emt je fcas graue HSdPIem fam unfc erfdjien. 

gtocitcr 3&de?« 

3a, er ijat fid? &em Seufel iibergeben, 
3>rum fiifyren a>ir audf bos luftige Ceben, 



Stebenter 2Xuftrttt. 



Dorige. <Ein Hefrut. €in £ftrger. Dragoner. 

mum 

(tritt atts bent ^elt, ehte Sledjljaube attf bem Kopfe, ehte JDeinflfafcije 

in ber fyatib). 

<5rii§ ben Pater unfc Paters Briiber ! 

Sin Solbat, fomme nimmer toieber. 3 8o 
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Sieij, ba bringen fte einen Xleneril 

©, gib ad#, 5ratt3 ! es n>ir& bid? return. 

fteftttt (fingt). 
Crommeln un& pfeifen, 
Kriegrifcfyer Klang ! 

IDan&ern m\b ftreifen 385 

3)ie IDelt entlang, 
Hoffe gelenft, 
ZTTutig gefdttoenft, 
Sdycoett an bet Seite, 

$rifdf in i>ie IDeite, 390 

Sludjtig nnb ffotf , 
$rei, nrie £>er 5htf 
2luf StrSudfertt uttb Sdumen 
3tt Ijimmels Hdumen ! 
£jeifa ! idj fotge fces 5rie&Rin&ers 5afyt 1 395 

Seijt mir, fcas ift em roacfrer Kumpan ! 

(5ie begriifjen tljn.) 

©, lafct tt}n. €r ijl guter £eute Kin&. 

@tf*e* 3&det* 
Xt>ir aud? nid?t auf fcer Strafce gefunfcen fmfc. 

3d? fag' eudf, er l\at Dermogen un& Znittet. 

Siiijlt Ifer, fcas feme Cudtlein am Kittel. 4«> 
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©es Kaifers Hoc! ifb 5er ijocfyte (Eitel. 

©fitter* 

<£r erbt eine Heine ZTffifeenfabrtf . 

3tt*itet S&aen 

3>es ZITenfdten IPiHe, bos ijl fein (51fi(f . 

Don fcer (Brojjmutter einen Kram unfc £aben. 

&tfttt 3&aet+ 

pfui, n>er fyanbelt mit Sdjtpefelfa&en ! 4 os 

©titter* 

©nen tPeinfdjanf ba3U son feiner paten, 
<£m (Setsolbe mit 3tx>an3t<$ StiidPfafc IDein, 

3)en teilt er mit femen Kameraben. 

Stoeitet 3&6*?* 

£jor bu ! nrir miiffen dfcftbriiber fein. 

<£ine 23rcmt Idfjt er jtfeen in Cfyrdnen unb Sdjme^, 4 io 

<£rftet 3&det* 

Hecfyt fo, ba 3eigt er ein eifernes I}er3. 

J)ie (Brofcmutter toirb fiir Kummer jlerben. 
2>eflo beffer, fo fann er fte gleidj beerben. 
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SSatfjtmeifter 

(tritt graoitatifdj fferjti, bent Hefruten bie *?anb auf bie BIed$aube Iegenb). 

SieBjt fir, &as fyat fir rooty ensogen. 

fiinen nerxen 2Xien\dien Ijat fir angejogen ; 4x5 

ZTCit bem ^elm ba unb 2t>eljrgei}dng 

Sdjliefct fir fid) cm cine umrfcige XTCeng. 

Zltufc ein ffimrfjmer (Beift jefct in 3fyt f afyren — 

ZHu§ befonfcers &as <Sel5 nidjt fparen. 

g&adjtmeifter* 

2tuf iter 5ortuna iljrem Sdjiff 420 

3ft fir ju fegeln im Segriff ; 

Vie ZDeltfugel Kegt t>or 31}m offen, 

XPer nidfts toaget, bet barf ni'djts ijoffen. 

(£5 treibt ftdj J>er Sitrgersmann, trag un£> fcumm, 

ZDie bes 5arbers <5aul, nur im Hing tjerum. 425 

Hus bem Solbaten farm aUes voetben, 

J)crm Krieg ift jcfet die Cofung auf firfcen. 

Self fir 'mat mid? an 1 3 n bie\em HocJ 

Su^r' idi, ftety fir, bes Kaifers Stocf . 

2iHes IDeltregiment, mufj fir nriffen, 430 

Don bem StocE Ijat ausgeljen miiffen ; 

ttnb t>as S^pter in Konigs fjanb 

3ft ein Stocf nur, bas ift bef annt. 

Unb toer's 3um Korporal erft ijat gebradjt, 

Vet fteljt auf ber Ceiter 3ur i)odiften ZHadtt, 435 

Un& fo toeit fann fir's audi nodi treiben. 

IDenn fir nur lefen fann unb fdjreiben. 
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Da wxU id? 3fyn gleid{ ein (Egempel geben ; 

3d? test's t>or fur3cm fetbft erleben. 

2)a ift ber Sdjef t>om 2>ragonerf orps, 440 

fjetfct Suttler, tt>ir jianben als (gemeine 

XTod? t>or breifcig ^citven bei Koln am Hfyeine, 

3^fet nennt man il^rt (Seneralmajor. 

2>as mad?t, er tfjat fid? bajj ijeroor, 

t£f$t bie Welt mit feinem Kriegsrufyn fiillen ; 445 

2>od? meine Derbienjte, bie blieben im StiQcn. 

3ct, unb ber 5ri^Wcin5cr fclbft, jtefyt <£r, 

Unfer Xjauphnann unb ijodjgebietenber fjerr, 

2)er jefet aHes permag unb fann, 

IDar erft nur em fdjlidjter <£belmann, 450 

VLnb wexl er ber Kriegsgottin fid? ©ertraut, 

J£jat er fld? biefe <5rojj' erbaut, 

3ft ttad? bent Kaifer ber nadjfte Znann, 

Unb tx>er toeifc, toos- er nod? erreidjt unb ermifet, 

(pfiffa) S^nn nod? nid?t oiler Cage 2lbenb \% 455 

©rfier 3&detr* 

3a, er fing's fiein an unb iji jefet fo gro§. 

J)enn 311 2Utorf im Stubentenfragen 

(Crieb er's, mit permifc 3U fogen, 

€in tx>enig locfer unb burfdjtfos, 

fjdtte feinen 5cmtulus balb erfdjlagen. 4 6o 

IDoKten ii?n brauf bie Xturnberger ^erren 

Ztlir ntd?ts, bir nidjts ins Kor$er fperren ; 

's tpar juft ein neugeboutes XTeft, 

2)er erjte Sen>ofyter follf es taufen. 

2Iber toiefdngt er's an? <Ztl&%t 465 

IDeislid? ben pubel ooran erft loufen. 
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Ztadt 6em i}unbe nennt fid^'s bis fciefen <£ag ; 

€in reciter Kerl fid? 6ran fpiegeln mag. 

Hntcr bes I^errn grofjen (D?aten alien 

JEjat mir 6as Stiicfdjen befon&ers gefaHen. 470 

(pas ltt<5bd?en Ijot nnterteffen anfgewartet ; ber 3weite 3^9** fd?dfert mtt itjr.) 

Sttlfttftt*? (trttt ba3tPtfc^en). 
Kamerafc, la§ <£r bas unterioegen ! 

Qtotitet 3&aetr* 

VOex, £?enfer ! fyat pd? ba brein 3U legen ! 

3d? txrilPs 3fyn nur fagen, bit 3)irn ift mein. 

2)er unit em Sd?Sfed?en fur fid? aHein ! 

Sragoner, ijt <£r bei Crofte ? fag' €r ! 47s 

tt>iH toas Tbpattes fyaben im £ager. 

(Einer Dime fd?6n <Sefid?t 

ZHufc attgemein fein, trie's Sonnenltd?t ! oca^t lie.) 

5)ta$omt (reifct ftc u>eg). 
3d? fag's nod? einmal, t>as left' id? nid?t. 

Cuftig, Iuftig I ba fommen fcie prager ! 4 8o 

5ud?t <£r fjdnbel? 3^ &* n bcibei. 

5rie^*, iE?r ^erren I <£in Kufj ift frei I 
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5ld?ter 2iuftrttt. 

Bergfnappen treten anf nnb fpielen emen Wal$ex, erjl Iangfam unb bann 
burner gefd?a?inber. Dcr erfte 3dger tanjt mit ber 2lufn>drtertn, 
bie fflarfetenberin mit bcm Befruten; bas ttTabdjen entfpringt, bet 
33ger Winter itjr Ijcr unb befommt ben Kapti3iner 311 faffen, ber eben 
Ijeretntriti. 

£*}msinet* 

ffcifa, jud$eia ! 3>ubelbumbei I 

2)as geljt ja ijodj fyer. Sin audi babei 1 

3ft bas erne 2lrmee t>on (Ojriften ? 485 

Sinb toir {Eiirfen? ftnb urir ilntibaptiften ? 

Creibt man fo mit bem Somttag Spott, 

2Hs I|dtte ber allmaditige (Sott 

2)as £tjiragra, f Snnte nidjt brein fdjlagen ? 

3ft's jefet Sett ju Saufgelagen, 490 

Su Sanf etten unb jeiertagen ? 

Quid hie statis otiosi ? 

Was ftefy xfyc unb tegt bie fjjeinbe in Sdjojjj ? 

Die Kriegsfuri ift an ber Donau Ios, 

2)as Sotfoerf bes Savertanbs ift gefatten, 49s 

Segensburg ift in bes 5*mbes Kronen, 

Unb We 2lrmee liegt fyier in Socmen, 

pflegt ben Saudi, ttijjt fid{s roenig grSmen, 

Kummert ftdj meijr um ben Krug c&s ben Krieg, 

IDefet lieber ben Sdjnabel als ben Sabel, 500 

fjefet pdj lieber ijerum mit ber Dim, 

$ri§t ben ©djfen lieber als ben (Djc enftim. 

Die (Ct|riftenl|eit trauert in Sad unb Slfdje, 

Der Solbat fiillt ftdj nur bie tEafdje. 

<£s ift eine Sett ber Htyanen nnb Zlot, y>s 
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2lm I?immel gefdjeijen &e\A[en unb IDunber, 

Unb caxs ben Wolten, blutigrot, 

fjdngt ber fjerrgott ben Kriegsmantet 'runter. 

Den Kometen jlecft er, u>ie erne Kate, 

Droijenb am l}immelsfenjier cms, 510 

Die gart3e IDelt ift em Klageijaus, 

Die 2lrdfe bet Kirdje fdjurimmt in Slute, 

Vinb bas romifdje Heidi — ba% <5ott erbarm 1 

Sotlte jefet fyeifjen romtfdf 2lrm ; 

Der Hfyeinftrom ift u>orben 3U einem peinftrom, 515 

Die Klofter finb ausgenommene defter, 

Die Sistiimer fmb peru>anbelt in IDufttiimer, 

Die 2lbteien unb bie Stifter 

Sinb mm Haubteien unb Diebesf lufter, 

Unb aHe trie gefegneten beutfdjen Cflnber 520 

Sinb t>erfei|rt toorben in <2Ienber — 

Wc&iev t ommt bas ? Das roill id] eudj loerfiinben : 

Das fdjreibt ftcfy ijer son euem Caftent unb Siinben, 

Von bem (5reuel unb I}eibenleben, 

Dent fidj ©ffaier unb Solbaten ergeben. 525 

Venn bie Siinb* ift ber ZlTagnetenftein, 

Der bas ©fen 3ieB}et ins £anb therein. 

2luf bas Unredft, ba folgt bas Uebel, 

XDie bie C^ran' auf ben tjerben gtoiebel, 

fjinter bem U fommt gleidj bas SBetj, 530 

Das ift bie ©rbnung im 2V3<Z. 

Ubi erit victoriae spes, 
Si offenditur Deus ? IDie foil man fiegen, 
Wenn man bie prebigt fdttx>dn3t unb bie XHefj, 
Jftdjts tfyxt, als in ben IDeinljaufern liegen ? 53s 

Die 5*au in bem <£sangelium 
Sanb ben perlornen (Srofcfyen toieber, 
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Der Saul femes Daters €fel toieber, 

Der 3ofepI| feine faubem Sriiber ; 

Tibet roer bei ben Solbaten fudft 540 

Die $urdjt (Sottes unb bie gute gudjt 

Unb bie Scfyam, ber toirb nidjt vkl ftnben, 

tE^dt* er audi fytnbert Caternen an3tinben. 

^u bent prebiger m ber IDiiften, 

IDie rxrir lefen im <£t>angeliften, 54S 

Kamen audi W* Solbaten gelaufen, 

C^aten 23uj$ unb Kefcen ftdj taufen, 

5ragten ifyn : Quid faciemus nos ? 

ZDie madjen loir's, bag tx>ir fommen in 2lbraljams 

Sdjoft? 
Et ait illis, unb er fagt: 550 

Neminem concutiatis, 
IDertn itjr niemanben fdjinbet unb ptacf t. 
Neque calumniam faciatis, 
Ztiemanb oerltfftert, ouf niemanb Kigt. 
Contend estote, eudj begnftgt, 555 

Stipendiis vestris, mit eurer Cdfytung 
Unb serfludtt jebe bSfe 2lngeu>dfytung. 
<£s ijl ein (Sebot : Du foDt ben ZTamen 
Seines fjerrgotts nidjt eitel aushramen ! 
Unb too ijSrt man mefyr Maspfjemieren, 560 

2Us fyier in ben 5neblanbifdjen Kriegsquartieren ? 
IDenn man fur jeben Donner unb Blife, 
Den ifyr losbrennt mit eurer ^angenftrifc, 
Die <5locf en miifjt' tauten im €anb umt^er, 
£s u?dr* balb fein ZlTejjner ju fmben mef|r. 56s 

Unb toenn eudj fiir jebes bofe <5ebet, 
Das aus eurem ungetoafdtnen XTCunbe gefyt, 
€tn fjdrlein ausging aus eurem Sdjopf, 
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Ueber Zlad\t wax' ex gefcfyoren glatt, 

Unb wax 1 ex fo bicf txrie 2lbfalons <§opf. 570 

Dex 3ofua roar: bodj audi em Solbat, 

Konig Datnb erfdjtug ben (Soliatfy, 

VLnb too ftefyt benn gefdjrieben 311 lefen, 

Da§ pe foldje 5fadjmduler fmb getoefen? 

Zfiufc man ben ZtTunb bodf, id} foUte meinen, 575 

Ztidjt toeiter aufmadjen 311 einem £jelf <8ott I 

2tts 3U einem Kreu3 Sacf erlot 1 

2lber toeffen bas (5efa§ ifi gefiillt, 

3)ason es fprubelt unb iiberquittt. 

IDieber em <8ebot iji : Su fottt nidjt ftefyen. 589 

3a, bas befolgt ifyr nadt bem Woxi, 
Venn iljr tragt aHes offen fort. 
Vox euren Klauen unb (Seiersgriffen, 
Vox euren praftifen unb bSfen Kniffen 
3ft t)as (Selb nidjt geborgen in ber (Emlf, 585 

Das Kalb nidjt ftdjer in ber KuB), 
3^r nefymt bas <Et unb bas £}ufyt ba3U, 
Was fagt ber prebiger ? contend estote, 
Segniigt eudj mit eurem Kommijjbrote. 
2tber urie foH man trie Knedjte loben, 59° 

Kommt bodj bas 2tergemis t>on oben ! 
XDie bie <5lieber, fo aucfy bas f}aupt ! 
We\§ bod? niemanb, an wen bex glaubt! 

I}err pfaff ! uns Solbaten mag <£r fdjimpfen, 

Sen 5elbfyerrn foH <£x uns nidjt t>erunglimpfen. 595 

Ne custodias gregem meam ! 

Das ift fo ein 2lfyab unb 3^^obeam, 

D 
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3)er &ie Potter von bet waipen Cefyren 
5u f olfdjen <53feen tljut »erf efyren. 

%tompttet vnb 9ttf?itt+ 

£afc <£r uns fcas nidjt 3n>eimal fyoren ! 600 

Qapmltut. 

So ein Sramarbas unfc ©fenfreffer, 

XDiU einnefynen aHe fejten Scoffer. 

Hiifynte ftdj mit feinem gottlofen HTuni), 

<£r miiffe fyaben Sie Stafct Stralfunb, 

Unfc n>ar' fie mit Ketten an &en Ijimmel gefdjtofjen. 605 

l}at aber fein putoer umfonfl perfdjoffen ! 

Stopft ifyn t einer fein Cdjtermaul ? 

So ein CeufelsbefdjtDorer unfc Konig Saul, 

So ein 3^w u n& fjolofern, 

Perleugnet, tme petrus, feinen 2Tfeifter un& fjerrn, 610 

Drum fann er 5en £}afyi nidjt fyoren frdfyn — 

fBeifce 3daet% 

pfaffe ! 3efe* if*' 5 um Ndl gefdjefyn ! 

8apminet. 

So ein liftiger 5udjs fjero&es — 

Stoittpeter un5 Hike 3&ge? (auf ttjit embringenb), 
Sd\wexg ftille ! Du biji fces Cofces ! 

#r<wteu (le^en ftcfy bretn). 

Bleib 5a, pfdfflein, fur*' bid? nit, 615 

Sag fcein Spriidjel unfc teiPs uns mit. 
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QapUlltUt (fd^reit lautcr). 

So ein Ijodimiitiger XTeBufabnejer, 

So ein Siirvberwatev unb mufftger Kefeer, 

Ofct ftdj nennen 6en XDalknjkin; 

3a freilidj iji er uns alien ein Stein 620 

Des 2lnfiofjes unb 2Iergemiffes, 

Unb folang ber Kaifer biefen 5riebelanb 

£dgt toalten, fo roirb ntdjt 5rieb' im £anb. 

(€r Ijat nadi unb nad? bei ben lefcten IDorten, bie cr mit erfpbener SHmme 
fprid?t, feinen Bftcf3ug genommen, inbem bie Kroaten bie abrigen 
Solbaten pon Ujm abwe^ren.) 



Heunter 2Iuftritt 

Dorige, otjne ben Kapujiner. 

®tfttt S&ft** (3 m » 8>acfytmetfter). 

Sagt mir, roas memf er mit bent (Socf elfyafyn, 
Den ber 5dbl?err nidjt frdfyen Ijdren f arm ? 625 

<£s roar mofy nur fo gefagt ifyn 311m Scfyimpf unb 
Eiotyxe? 

28<tdf)fottiftt?* 

Da voxU xdi €udj bienen. <£s ift nidjt gan3 ofyte ! 

Der 5elbfyerr iji rounberfam geboren, 

Befonbers fyat er gar fifelid}te ©ijren. 

Kann bie Kafee nidjt B$ren mauen, 630 

Unb toenn ber I}afyt frdfyt, fo mart's iBjm <5rauen. 

&tfktt 3&6t? ♦ 

Das fyat er mit bem Cotoen gemein. 
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ZTCufj attes mausjKH urn ifyt fein. 
Den Befell fyaben aHe IDadjen, 
Venn ex benft gar 311 tiefe Sadden. 635 

$titmtten (tm gelt ; 2luflauf). 
(Breift ifyt, ben Sdjelm 1 Sdjlagt 3U ! Sdjlagt 3U I 

$e$ 8*umt $ttmmt* 

f}ilfe! 23armfyer3igf eit ! 

$ftt*?e etiwwem 

5rie&e! Huljl 

&tfttt 3&ae?+ 

I}ol mid? &er £euf el ! Da fefet's f}iebe, 

%m\Ut 3&ae** 

Da mug \<ti babex fein I (£auf en ins gelt.) 

WatUtcnbetin (!ommt ^eraus). 

Sdjelmen mxb Diebe I 

2**ttM*tet* 

Stan tPirtin, was fefet €udj fo in <£if ex ? 640 

Wattetcnbttin* 

Der £ump ! bex Spifebub I fcer Strafcenlaufer I 

Das muft mir in meinem <§>elt paffieren ! 

<Es befdjimpft mid? bei alien £}erm (Dffaieren. 

Hasdien, was gibt's benn ? 
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Was nnrfc's geben ? 
Da enr>ifdften fie ernen Sauer eben, 645 

2)er falfdje tDiirfcl tfjat bet jtdj fyabett. 

Sic bringen ifyn fyer mit feinem Knaben* 



^efynter 2luftritt 

Solbaten bringen ben Bauer gcfdjleppt. 

Der mufc baumeln ! 

e<*>a?ffd)ftkm unfc $?*0<met* 

^um prof o§ ! Sunt profofc ! 

Das ZHanfcat tft nodi tfc$di ausgegangen. 

3n einer Stunbe fety' id) xfyx ijangen ! 6 5 o 

3B*tf)imeifter+ 

Bofes <5eu>erbe bringt bofen £ofyt. 

<g*fte* Wtttbufict (3um anbern). 

©as fommt von bet Defederation. 
Denn fefjt, erft tfyut man jte ruinieren, 
Das fyeifct fte 3um Siefylen felbft t>erfuljren. 
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$tomj>ete** 

IDas? IDas? 3fyr refc't ifyn fcas tDort nod? gar ? 655 
Sent fjunfce ! Cfyut <£udf fcer Ceufel plagen ? 

<£rfte* gfrfetaifUt* 

2)er 23auer ijt audi cm ZTTenfdt — fo 3U fagen. 

tetfltt S&ge? (3um (Erompeter). 

£aj$ fie getjen ! finfc Cief enbadjer, 

<Sex>atter Sdjneifcer un5 fjan&fdjulimadier ! 

£agen in (Bamifon 3U 23rieg, 660 

IDiffen t>tel, roas &er Sraudj ift im Krieg. 



(Etlfter Sluftritt. 

t>ori<je. Kiiraffiere. 

5riebe ! XDas gibt's mit £>em Sauer 5a ? 

i&tftet e<t>arff<t)tUj+ 

's ifi em Sdjelm, Ijat im Spiel betrogen I 

@tf*e* *Hfr*fflet+ 

I}at er bid\ betrogen etoa ? 

<?rftet e<*)arfftf>tHj* 

3a, un5 fyat mid? rein ausge3ogen. 665 

(*xfttv $i$raffUn 

XDie ? 2>u bift ein Sriefcldnfcifdjer ZHann, 
Kannfl bid? fo tr>egu>erfen unb blamieren, 
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Zfixt einem 23auer £>ein (5Iucf probieren ? 
2)er laufe, toas er laufen farm. 

(Bauer entwtfdft, bic anbern treten 3»fammen.) 

@?fte* 2*rfctmfict\ 

2>er madjt furje Arbeit, ijt refolut, 670 

2>as ij! mit foldjem Volte gut. 

XDas ijt's fur einer ? <£s ijl fein 33ofyn. 

3R*?tetett*etim 

's ijl ein Waftorx ! Hefpeft t>or bem ! 
Don bes pappenijeims Kiiraffieren. 

(&tfUt £va$otuv (trttt &a3u). 
2)er piccolomtni, bet junge, tE^ut jte jefet fiifyren. 6 75 
Sen fyaben fie ftdj aus eigner ZTCadft 
gum ©berji gefefet in 5er Ciifener Sdjtadit, 
2tts fcer pappenfyeim umgefommen. 

Ijaben jte jtdj fo tx>as 'rausgenommett ? 

tetfUt 2>ta$omt. 

Dies Hegiment fyat was vovaxxs, 6&> 

<£s roar immer voxan bet jebem Strauft. 
J)arf audi feine eigene 3ufti3 ausiiben, 
Unb bet Stieblanbex tout's befonfcers (ieben. 

(gtftetr Slftraffietr (3um anbevti). 
3ft's audi getrnfc ? Wet brac^f es aus ? 

3cfy fyab's aus bes ©berfts eigenem ZtTunfce. 68 5 

IDas Ceufel ! Wit [xrxb nidjt xfye tfvnbe- 
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Was fyaben fcic ba ? Sxnb poller <8ift. 

3ft's teas, ifyr fjerrn, £>as uns mitbctriff t ? 

(gtfte* ftfttaffUn 

<Es fyat pdj femer fcruber 5*1 freuen. 

(Solbaten tteten t)er3a.) 

Sie njollen uns in 6ic 2ttefcerlan&' leiijen ; 690 

Kuraffiere, ^agex, reiten&e Sdjufeen, 
SoHen adittaufenfc ZtTamt aufjtfcen. 

9R<t?teten*etUu 

Was ? Was ? T)a foUen toir nriefcer toan&ern ? 
Sin erft feit geftem 3uriicF aus 5lan5ern. 

QtociUt ftfttaffiet (311 ben Dragonern), 
3^r Suttlerifdjen foHt audi mitreiten. 695 

®tfUt ftfttaffiet* 

Un5 abjbn&erlidj n>ir IDallonen. 

9R<u*tten*e?in* 

<£i, bos [xnb ja trie allerbeflen SdjtDafcronen I 

2)en aus TXlaxlanb follen roir fynbegleiten. 

tevfttt S&get* 

3)en 3"f^ n ^n ! 5>as ift ja furios 1 

grater 3&0etu 

Den pfaff en ! ©a geijt ber Ceufel los. 700 
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(grftctr ^uvafftct, 

Wxv follen von bem 5riefclcm&er laffen, 

3)er ben Solbaten fo rtobel Ijalt, 

XtTit &em Spanier 3iefyen 3U 5ett>, 

3)em Knaufer, ben xvxx t>on X}er3en Ijaffen ? 

Zlexn, bos gefyt nidjt 1 Wxt laufen fort. 705 

%tompctct. 

Was, 3um fjenf er 1 follen toir bott ? 
3)em Kaifer t>erfauften toir unfer 23lut 
Un& nidjt i>em fyfpanifdjen roten £p\l 

3tt>eittt 3&ae?« 

2luf bes Snebianbets Wovt mxb Kre&it aUexn 
fyaben mix Seitersfcienft genommen ; 710 

tbdr's nidjt cms £ieb* fur i)en XDaHenftein, 
Z)er 5er&inan& fydtf uns nimmer befommen. 

Cfydt uns 5er Sneblanbev nicfjt formieren ? 
Seine 5ortuna foil uns fiiljren. 

2»atf)twetftcr* 

£<x§t eucfj bebenten, fyort micfy an. 71s 

ZTiit bem <8erefc' ba ift's nidjt getfyan. 
3dj fefye toeiter, als itjr alle, 
2)afyinter ftecft eine bofe 5<*He. 

fjort 5as Sefefybudj ! SHtte 5od] ! 

g$*$ttneifte?+ 

Sdscfyen (Suftel, ffiDt ntir erft nodi 7*> 

<£in <5ldsdten XJTelnecrer fiir 5en ZHagen, 
2Usfcann totH id) end) meme (Se&anfen fagen. 
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SRarfetettfcetin (tfjm emfdjenfenfr). 
£}ier, fjerr tDadjtmetfter ! <£r madjt mir Sdjrecf en. 
<£s toirb bodf nidjts 23ofes bafynter ftecF en ! 

2S*<!)tmeiftt?* 

Sefyt, iljr ijerm, bos ift all reefy gut, 725 

2>afe jeber bos Ztddjfte bebenfen tijut ; 

2Iber, pflegt ber 5elbfyerr 3U fagen, 

ZTlan mu§ immer bos (5ati5C iiberfdjlagen. 

£Dir nennen uns aHe 5cs $riebldnbers (Eruppen. 

3)er Siirger, er nimmt uns ins Quartier 730 

Unb pflegt uns unb focfyt uns toarme Suppen. 

2)er Sauer mu§ ben <8aul unb ben Stier 

Porfpannen an unfre 23agagetoagen, 

Dergebens toirb er jtcfy bruber beHagen. 

€d£t ftd7 ein (Sefreiter ntit jteben ZHann 735 

3n einem 2)orfe oon toeitem fpuren, 

<£r ijl bie (Dbrigfeit brin unb fann 

2Had) Cuft brin toalten unb fommanbieren. 

<§um J^enfer ! fte mogen uns aHe nidjt 

Unb fdfyen &es Ceufels fein Slngejtdjt 740 

XDeit Iieber, als unfre gelben KoHetter. 

Waaxm fdjmeifcen fie uns n\d\t aus bem £anb ? pofo 

IDetter ! 
Smb uns an Tlnsafy bod\ iiberlegen, 
5ix^ren ben Kniittel, tote toir ben 2)egen. 
IDarum biirf en loir iijrer ladjen ? 745 

XDeil toir etnen furdjtbaren fjaufen ausmadjen ! 

3a, ja, im <8an3en, ba jtfet bie ZTTadtt ! 
2)er 5n*bldnber fyat bos rooty erfafyren, 
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lX>ie er bem Kaifer ©or ad?t — neun 3a^rcn 

2>ie grojje 2lrmee sufammenbradjt. 7SO 

Sie mottten erfl nur t>on 3U>5lftaufen& E?8ren : 

X>ie, fagf er, 5ie f ann id? nidjt erndfyren ; 

2lber id? rx>iQ fedftigtaufenfc toerben, 

2)ie, roeifc id?, wetben nidjt loungers jterben. 

Unfc fo rourfcen u>ir tPatlenjieiner. 7ss 

SSto4jj)tttttifte¥« 

dfam €jempel, 6a fyacP mir einer 

#on &en funf $ingem, 6ie idj Ijab', 

Ijier an &er Hediten ben fleinen ab. 

Biabt ftp mir ben 5inger blog genommen ? 

ZTein, beim Kuchicf, id? bin um 5ie S^anb gef ommen ! 760 

's ifl nur ein Stumpf unfc nidjts mefyr wert. 

3d, un£> 5iefe adjttaufenfc pfer&, 

Vie man nadt 51anbern jefet begefyrt, 

Sxnb von bev 2lrmee nur fcer Heine Jing^- 

Cdfct man jte jieljn, iljr trojlet end?, 76s 

XDir feien um ein 5&nftel nur geringer ? 

prof t tfTal&eit ! ba fattt fcas <Ban& gleidj. 

2)ie $urdjt ijt u>eg, 5er Hefpeft, bie Sdjeu, 

©a fdjtrriHt bent Sauer 5er Kamm aufs neu, 

Da fdjreiben fie uns in bev IDiener Ka^lei 77 o 

Sen Quartier* un5 ben Kud?en3ettel ; 

Unb es ijl urieber fcer alte 23ettel. 

3<*/ un& xoxe long vovcb's fiefyen an, 

So nefymen jte uns audi nod? ben 5el5t?auptmann — 

Sie jtnb xfyn am JEjofe fo nidjt griin, 775 

Zhxn, ba fdHt eben atles I?in ! 

IDer fylft uns barm moty ju unferm <$5eR> ? 

Sorgt, 5a§ man uns 6ie Kontrafte Ijalt ? 
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Wet fyat ben Zladtbtnd ixnb Ejat ben Derjianfc, 

Den \dfneUen Wvb rxnb bxe fefte fjanb, 7 8o 

2>icfe geftiicFelten fjeeresmaffen 

^ufammcn 3U fiigcn nnb 311 paffen ? 

Sum Compel — 3)ragoner — fpridj : 

2lus tseldfem Daterlanb fdjreibft b\x &idj ? 

Weit aus fjibernien fyer fomm' idf. 7 8 5 

a$ad)tttteiffct (311 ben betben Kiiraffieren). 
3fa, &as toeig id), feib ein IDaHon ; 
3*jr em XDelfdjer. XlTan ijSrfs am tEon. 

VOex idj bin? idj tiab's nie fonnen erfafyren: 
Sie flatten mid? fdjon in jungen 3<*ft*n. 

£&<*<*> tmctftcr* 

VLnb bn bift and? nidjt cms bet Zlcii ? 790 

Grfte? 9ftf etaifU?* 

3d? bin pon 23udjau am $ebet\ee. 

28a$tuuifktv+ 

Unb 3*P/ Xtadjbar ? 

StoelUt MvMmliet. 

2Ius bet 5d?n?Y3. 

2&*4)tmeifiet (311m 3n>etten 3Sger). 
IDas fiir ein £anfcsmann bifl bix, 3&J er ? 

Winter IWsmar ift meiner £(tern Sife. 
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28a<*)tmciftCt (auf btn (Erompeter 3eigenb), 

ttn£rt>er 5a un5 id?, xtrir ftn& axis <£get\ 79s 

£tun I unfc toer tnerft uns fcas nun an, 

J)a§ u>ir axis Sxifcen unb axis Zlovben 

gufammen gefdjneit unfc geblafen tx>orfcen ? 

Seljn tx>ir nidjt axis, xt>ie axis einem Span? 

Steljn tx>ir nidjt gegen ben ieinfc gefdjloffen, 800 

Hedjt roie 3ufammen geleimt nub gegoffen ? 

(Sreifen nrir ntdjt, u>ie ein ZTTix^Iroerf, fRnf 

3neinanber auf XDort unb IDinf ? 

IDer tjat uns fo 3ufammen gefdjmiebet, 

7>a% xfy: uns nimmer unterfdjtebet? 8o S 

Kein anbrer fonjl, als ber ZDallenjtein ! 

Vas pel mir mein Cebtag nimmer ein, 
3>aft toir fo gut 3ufammen paffen ; 
^ab' mid? hunter nur geljen laffen. 

Sent XDadjtmeifler mu§ id? Beifail geben. s IO 

7>em Kriegsjtanb t dmen fie gem ans £eben ; 

2>en Solbaten u?oHen fie nieberijalten, 

Qa% fie alleine fonnen toatten. 

's ift eine Derfdjioorung, ein Komplott. 

matntcnbnitx* 

<£ine Perfdjtporung ? Du lieber (Sott 1 815 

3)a fonnen bie J^erren ja nidjt mefy: 3afylen. 

SSaditmciftcr* 

5reilid? ! & tt>irb alles banferott. 

Piele x>on ben fjauptleuten unb (Seneralen 
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SteHten aus ttjren eignen Kaffen 

2)ie Segimenter, tsollten ftdj feijen laffen, 820 

Cijdten jtdi angreifen uber Permogen, 

Sadjten, es bring' ifyten grofcen Segen. 

Un& &ie alle fm& um iljr (Selfc, 

tDenn 5as fjaupt, toenn fcer i}er3og faflt. 

2ldf, 6u mein Ejeilanfc I Das bringt mir 5fudj ! 8*5 
Sic ijalbe 2lrmee fteE^t in meinem Sudf. 
2)er <Sraf 3foI<nri, fcer bofe &atyex, 
Hejtiert mir aQein nodi 3t©eiijun&ert Coaler. 

<£rf*et afttaf fit** 

U)as if* ba 3U madden, Kameraben ? 

(£5 ijt nur eins, was uns retten fann : 830 

Perbunben fdrmen fte nns nidjts fdjaben ; 

IDir fteljen oDe fiir einen ZHann. 

£a§t fie fdjicfen unb orbena^en, 

tt)ir vooUm uns feji ht Bowmen tflan&n, 

VO'xv geben nidft nadf vuxb marfdjieren nidjt, 8 35 

2)er Solbat iefet um feme €ijre ftdjk 

3tt>eite? S&ge?* 

£>ir laffen uns nidft fo hn £anb 'rum fufyren ! 
Sie fallen f ommen unb foUen's probieren ! 

&tftct Wtttbufitt. 

Ciebe Ejerren, bebenft's mit $le\% f 

's ift fces Kaifers VOitV unb (Sefyeijj. 8 4 o 

%tomptttv+ 

IDerben uns oiel um ben Kaifer fdjeren. 
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£a§ €r mid) bas nidjt 3toeimal tjoren. 

Sttftttpetetr* 

's ift aber bod) fo, tote id) gefagt. 

<£*#et 3&ae?* 

3ct, ja, id) port's immer fo er3di)ten, 

©er 5rieMdnfcer f)ab' ijier aDein 311 befefylen. 8 45 

9£a#ttncifUtu 

So ift's aud), bas ift fein Bebing un& paft. 

2lbfolute <8en>alt fjat er, miifjt ify: nriffen, 

Krieg 3U fiiijren vmb 5nefcen 3U fdjliefcen, 

(Belfc uni> (But tann er fonftS3ieren, 

Kann fyenfen laffen un6 par&onieren, s 5 o 

©ffoiere farm er unfc ©berften madjen, 

Kur3, er t|at aHe &ie fiijrenfadjen. 

2)as B)at er 00m Kaifer eigenljan&ig. 

Vet I}er3og ift geioaltig unfc fyodjserftanfcig ; 

2U>er er bleibt 5od), fdjledjt unfc redjt, 855 

£Die rx>ir alle, fces Kaifers Knedjt 

£*a<f>tttt*iftet* 

Ztidjt, rote toir alle ! Das urigt 3fyr fd)led)t. 

<£r ifl ein unmittelbarer unfc freier 

2)es Seidjes 5urft, fo gut toie &er Sayer. 

Sal) idj's etoa nid)t felbft mit an f 860 

2tts id) 3U Sranbeis Sie IDad)' gettjan, 

IDie il)m 5er Kaifer felbften erlaubt, 

^u be&ecFen fein fiirftlid) fjaupt ? 
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<£rfier MxUbuftct* 

Das voat fur bas ZHecflenburger £cm&, 

Das ifyn fcer Kaifer perfect ats pfanfc. 865 

<£*fk* 3ftfttt (3»tn IDadjtmeijta:). 
IDie ? 3 n bes Kaifers (8egentr>art ? 
Das ift bod? feltfam unb fcEjr apart ! 

2$*#tmtifter (fafjrt in bie Cafae). 

XDoItt ifyr mem tDort nidjt gelten lajfen, 
SoUt ifyr's mit £}dnfcen greifen un£> faffen. ((Erne 
HTiin3c 3eigenb.) 

Wes ift fcas Silfc un5 <5eprdg ? 

SRarfctcnfccrtm 

IDeift fyer I 870 

<£i, bas ift ja em IDatlenjtemer 1 

a$*<f>tt*eiften 

ZXa, ba fyabt ifyt's, was rooUt ifyr meljr? 

3fi e* nidjt $nvft fo gut, als enter ? 

Sdjldgt er nidjt <Selfc, toie 5er 5er5man5 ? 

I}at er nidjt eigenes Volt \xr\b Canb ? 8 75 

<£ine Durdtlaucfytigf eit Idfct er fid) nennen I 

Drum m\x% er Solfcaten fyalten formen. 

($rftct $frf elmfiet* 

3)as fcisputiejrt ifym niemanfc nidft. 

tt)ir aber ftefyt in bes Kaifers pfUcfyt, 

tfn& toer uns bejafyt, bas ift 5er Kaifer. 880 

Das leugn' idj 3fym, ftefyt €r, ins 2lngeftdjt. 
2t)er uns nidf t 3atyt, fc as ift fcer Kaifer I 
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fjat man uns nicfyt feit v'm$\Q Wodien 
Die Cofynung immer umfonft perfprocfyen ? 

@*ftet Slttf efmficr* 

<£i was ! Das ftefyt ja in guten I}dnben. 885 

$xwb\ itjr fjerm ! WoUt it^r mit Sdjldgen enben ? 

3ft benn Camber ganf unb <§»#/ 

©b ber Kaifer unfer (Sebieter ift ? 

<£ben brum, n>eil voix gem in <£fycen 

Seine tiidjtigen Heiter todren, 890 

XDoRen mix nidjt feme X}erbe fein, 

IPoHen uns nidjt von ben pfaffen unb Sdixan^en 

£}erum taffen fiifyren unb t>erpftan$en. 

Sagt felber ! Kommfs nidjt bem E^exxn 3U gut, 

IDenn fein Kriegsr>olf teas auf ftcfy fyalten tfyut ? 8 95 

IDer embers macfyt ifyn, als feine Solbaten, 

&\x bem grofjmdcfytigen potentaten? 

Derfcfyafft unb betDafjrt i^m roeit unb breit 

Qas grofce IPort in ber <£l|rijienl|eit? 

ZlTogen ficfy bie fein 3ocfy auflaben, 90° 

Die miteffen t>on feinen (Snaben, 

Die mit ifyn tafeln im golbnen dimmer. 

IDir, tsir fyaben ©on feinem <51an3 unb Sdjimmer 

Xlidits, als bie TXtiftf unb als bie Sdjmerjen, 

Unb toofiir mix uns fatten in unferm fyx^en. 905 

2lHe grofcen Cyrannen unb Kaifer 
fjielten's fo unb toaren piel toeifer. 
utiles anbre tfy&ten fte fyubeln unb fdjdnben, 
Den Solbaten trugen fie auf ben fjdnben. 

£ 
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tevfktt tfurafficr* 

3)er Solbat mu§ ftd? fonnen fiitjlen. 9 io 

IDer's nidjt e&el unb nobel trcibt, 

Cieber toeit r>on bem Eianbwevt bleibt. 

Soil id? frifdj um mein Ceben fpielen, 

ZTTufc mir nod? etoas gelten meljr. 

©fcer id? laffe mid? eben fdjladjten 9 i 5 

IDie fcer Kroat — unb mufj mid) ueradjten. 

©eifre 3&aer+ 

3a, iibers £eben nod? geiji: &ie fifyr ! 

©rffcr JHitaffie?* 

Das Sdjroert ift fein Spaten, fein pflug, 

IDer fcamit acfern tt>ol!te, rodre nidjt flug. 

<£s grunt uns fein £}alm, es uxidij! feine Saat, 9ao 

<Dfyte fjeimat mufc bet Sotoat 

2luf &em <£vbboben fliidjtig fdjtDdrmen, 

J)arf jtdj an eignem fjerb nidft todrmen, 

€r mug ©orbei an 6er Stabte (5Ian3, 

2tn 6es 2)orfIeins luftigen, griinen 2luen, 9 2 5 

2)ie Craubenlefe, 5en <£rntefrcm3 

ZlTufj er u>anbern& con feme fdfauen. 

Sagt mir, mas fyat er an <Sut unfc IDert, 

IDenn fcer Solbat jtdj nidjt felber eE?rt ? 

<2ta>as mu§ er fein eigen ncnnen t 93 o 

©fcer 5er 2ftenfd? mixb mor&en unb btennen. 

Das wex% (5ott, 's if* ein elenfc Ceben 
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($tfttt tfiiraffier* 

XHddjt's bod? ftid?t fur ein anbres geben. 

Sefyt, id? bin reeit in £>er ttMt 'rum fommen, 

£?ab' alles in <£rfal?rung genommen. 935 

X}ab' fcer I?ifpanifd?en ZHonardjie 

<8e5ient unfc &er Hepublif Pene&ig 

Un5 &em Konigreid? XTapoli ; 

2lber bas (StucF voav mir nirgen&s gna&ig. 

S^aV ben Kaufmann gefefjn unb ben Hitter 940 

VLnb ben fjanbtoerfematm nnb ben 3efuiter, 

VLnb texn Hocf f?at mir unter atten 

IDie mem etfemes Warns gefallen. 

1£tfUt $frfelfrufiet+ 

Zte I bas tann id? eben nid?t fagen. 

TOW einer in bet Welt was erjagen, 94s 

TXlag er jtd? rfil?ren unb mag jid? plagen ; 

XX>iH er 511 i?ol?en <£l?ren nnb IDiir&en, 

Surf' er fid? unter bie goRmen Siirben ; 

XDUI er geniefcen ben Paterfegen, 

Kinder nnb <£nfelem um fid? pftegen, 950 

tEreib* er ein ei?rlid? <£>ewexV in HuB?. 

3d? — id? itab* tein <8emiit ba$\. 

5rei roiH id? leben nnb alfo jierben, 

ZTiemanb berauben unb niemanb beerben, 

VLnb auf bas (Befyubel unter mir 955 

£eid?t u>egfd?auen ©on meinem Cier. 

23rar>o I 3uft \o ergetjt es mir* 
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<£rftet 2trf efeufle?* 

Cuftiger freiltcfy mag pdj's fyaben, 
tteber anfcerer Kopf roegtraben. 

©tfter ftutaffie?* 

Kamerafc, &ie geiten fm& \d\wex, 960 

7>as Sdjtx>ert ift nidjt bet fcer IDage mefjr; 

2Iber fo mag mir's feiner r>erfcenfen, 

3)a§ \d\ midj lieber $xm Sdjroert wiH lenfen. 

Kann id? im Krieg mid] bod? menfdjlid? faffen, 

Tibet nid?t auf mir trommeln lafien. 965 

Wet iji bran fd?ulfc, ats toir Sotbaten, 
3>af) fcer ZTdtjrftanfc in Sd?tmpf geraien ? 
2>er leibige Krieg unb bie Xlot nrxb plag' 
3n 6ie fecfoefyn 3aB?r' fd?on rodtjren mag. 

<5*fte? JHteaf fie?+ 

Srufcer, 6en lieben <8ott ba broben, 970 

<Es f8nnen i^n alle 3ngleidj nidjt loben. 

(Einer rx>ill 5ie Sonn', bxe ben anbern befdjtoert; 

2>iefer roiU's trocfen, was jener feud?t begefyrt 

IDo &u nur fcie Ztot jte^jl unb 6ie plag', 

Va fdjeint mir fees £ebens fjeHer tEag. 97s 

(Beat's auf Koften fees Siirgers unb 23auern, 

Zlmif tDaBjrfjaftig, fie iserfcen mid? fcauem; 

2lber id] fann's nid?t dnbern — feljt, 

's ifi tjier jujt, toie's beim <£int?au'n gei?t : 

Die pferfce fdjnauben nnb fefeen an, 980 
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Ciege, roer trill, mitten in ber Sot^n, 

Sex's mem 33ruber, mein leiblidjer Sofyn, 

Serrijf mir bie Seele fein ^ammetton, 

tteber feinen £eib toeg mu§ id] jagen, 

Kann iljn nidjt fadjte beifeite tragen. 985 

tetfttt sa^e?* 

€i, tper roirb nadj 6em anient fragen ! 

Unt) u>eil fidfs nun einmal fo gemadjt, 

Dafc bos (51ucf bem Solbaten ladtf, 

Cast's uns mit beiben I}#nben faffen, 

£ang toerben fte's uns nidjt fo treiben laffen. 990 

Der $riebe urirb fommen iiber Zladit, 

2)er bem IDefen ein <£nbe madf t ; 

J)er Solbat 3#umt ab, ber Sauer fpannt ein, 

&( man's benft, toirb's uneber bas 2llte fein, 

3efet ftnb urir nod? beifammen im tanb, 995 

Wit fyaben's £jeft nod] in ber £janb. 

£affen urir uns auseinanber fprengen, 

IDerben fie uns ben Srotforb fjofyer fyangen. 

tetfttt S&ge?* 

Ztein, bos barf nimmermel|r gefdjeijn ! 

Kommt, lafjt uns alle fiir einen ftefyi ! 1000 

Qtvcittt 3&aet* 

3a, lafct uns 2lbrebe nefjmen, B|5rt I 

GhtfUt WtttbUfUt (em lebernes 33euteldjen 3teljenb, 

3ur Itlarfetenberin). 
<5et>atterin, was \\a& id] vevyefyct? 
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Wtattttenkttin* 

Tidt, es ifl nidjt fcer He&e tx>ert ! (Ste redjnen.) 

XtotnptUt* 

y\v tfyxt h>oB|1, ba% tfyr wextet geljt, 
Vetbetbt uns bod\ nur bxe Societcit. (2lrfebujtere 
(jefyen ctb.) 1005 

Scfyafc' urn bxe €eut ! Sinb fonfl tsacfre 23rii5er. 

Tibet bas benft, wxe ein Seifenjtefcer. 

Stotittt 3&ge?* 

3efet jtn5 wvt unter uns, lafct fyoren, 
Wxe mxt ben neuen 2lnfdjlag jloren. 

$*<nttpete?+ 

K)as ? nrir gefyen eben nicfyt fyn. 1010 

&tfttt ftfttftflten 

Xtidlts, iljr Ijerm, gegen bie 2>is3tpfin ! 

3e6er gefyt jefet 5U feinem Corps, 

Crdgt's &en Kameraben oernunftig t>or, 

T>a% fte's begreifen unb einfefyt lemen : 

Wit fcftrfen uns nidjt fo roeit entfemen. 1015 

5ftr meine WaUonerx fag' id? gut. 

So, roie icfy, je£>er benfen tfyxt 

£Batf)ttnciften 

Ce^fas Hegintenter 3U Bo§ un& 5u§ 
Stimmen aUe in fciefen Sdjluft. 

Sfetitet ftfttaffiet ((fellt jt$ 3ttm erften). 
Vet Combarfc ftcfy ntc^t pom IDaflonen trennt. 1020 
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5retf?eit ift 3dgers €fement. 

3U>eite* 3&0tn 

5reil?eit ift bei 5er 2Tfad?t aHein : 

3d? leb* unb fterb' bei 5em IDaHenftein. 

3)er Cotijringer geljt mit fcer grofcen 5lut, 

IDo ber leidjte Sinn ift unb luftiger ZlTut. 1025 

3)er 3rtdnfcer folgt bes (Slifcfes Stem. 

3tt>eite* $$atff$tt%+ 

2)er ©roter bient nur bent £anbesl?errn. 

<g*fte* ftit?*ffUr+ 

2Ufo lagt jebes Segiment 

<£in promemoria reinlid? fd?reiben : 

Sag toir 3iifammen woUen bleiben, xo 3 o 

2)a§ uns feine (Setoatt, nod? £ift 

Von bem 5riebldnber tpeg fott treiben, 

Ser ein Solbatensater ift. 

Vas reid?t man in tiefer 3)e©otion 

Dent piccolomini — id? meine 5en Sofyt — xo 35 

2)er perftefyt fid? auf fotd?e Sadien, 

Kann bei bent 5riebldnber aHes mad?en, 

l}at aud? einen grofjen Stein im 23rett 

Sei fees Kaifers unb Konigs ZHajeftdt. 

Kommt ! Dabei bleibt's ! Sdjlagt afle em I xo 4 o 

piccolomini fott unfer Spredjer fein. 
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JHtaiffiet* e^rttff ^a^en Guglcid?). 
piccolommi foil unfer Spredjer fein. (WoUen fort.) 

a$*$tmeifttt* 

<Erft nodj em (gldsdjen, Kamerafcen ! (Ertnft.) 
Des piccolommi fjotje <5na5en ! 

9ttarfetctt*>etiu (Brtitgt cine tflafdje). 

®as f ommt nidjt aufs KerMjofy 3d? geb' es gent. io 4S 
(Bute Derridjtung, meine JEjerrn ! 

J)er IDeijrftanb foil leben ! 

2)er ttafjrjkmfc foil geben I 

%ta$onet tmt> e<*)arffdm%etu 

2>ie 2lrmee foil florieren ! 

%totnprtcv un* Sftarfptmeif tet* 

Unfc 5er SrieMdn&er foil fie regieren ! i OS p 

3**itet ftfttttfffer (ftngt). 
XDofy auf, Kamerafcen, aufs pferfc, aufs pferfc ! 
3ns jteto, in 5ie 5rctt{rit ge3ogen. 
^m 5elbe, 5a ift 5er ZHann nodf tsas tt>ert, 
2>a roirb bas fjer3 nod? geu>ogen. 
2>a tritt fein an&erer fur il?n em, xo S5 

2tuf fid? felber ftetjt er fca gan3 altein. 

(Die Solbaten aus bem $intergrunbe fjaben fid? toafjrenb bes ©efangs 
Ijerbeigejojen unb madjen ben <£l)or.) 
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2>a tritt fein cm&erer ffir ifyx ein, 
2Iuf jtdj felber fteijt er fca gan3 aHein. 

Thxs bev Welt 6ie $reifyeit x>erfdftt>un£>en if!, 
2ftcm jteljt nur fjerm un£> Knedjte ; 1060 

Vie 5ctlfdjfyeit Ijerrfdjet, 5ie Ijinterfiji- 
33ei &em feigen ZTCenfdjengefdiledite. 
2>er fcem tLob ins 2lngejtdtt fdjauen fcmn, 
2)er Solbat allem, ift bet freie 2ftcmn. 

GJ>or* 

2>er 5cm (Eofc ins 21ngeftdjt fdjanen fcmn, xo6 5 
2)er Solbat afletn, ijt fcer freie ZHann. 

2)es £ebens 2Iengften, er toirft fte toeg, 

J^at nicfyt meljr 311 fiirdtfen, 3U forgen ; 

<£r reitet fcem Sdjicffal entgegen fecf ; 

(Erifft's fyeute nidjt, trifft es bodj morgen. 1070 

Uxxb trifft es morgen, fo lajfet uns fyeut 

Zlo&i fcfyliirfen Me Xleige bet foftlidjen g>e\t 

ttnb trifft es morgen, fo laffet uns fyeut 
Ztodt fdjKirfen 5ie tfeige fcer fSftlidjen Sett. 

(Die <SI5fer ftnb aufs neue gcfullt toorben, fie ftofcen an unb trinfen.) 

SSatfltmeift*?* 

Von bem fjimmel fdllt ttjm fein luftig Cos, io 75 
Sraudjt's nidjt mit KUxtf 3U erjhreben ; 
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Vet 5toner, fcer fudjt in fcer <Erbe Sdjofc, 

Va tneint er &en Sdiafa 3U erfyeben. 

£r grdbt unb fcfyaufett, fo lang er tebt, 

ttn& grdbt, bis er en&lidj fein (grab jtdj grdbt. 1080 

<£r grdbt un£> fdjaufelt, fo lang er lebt, 

Unb grdbt, bis er enMidj fein <5rab ftcfy grdbt. 

<£rfte* 3&ae?+ 

Der Heiter un5 fein gefdjurinbes Bo§, 

Sie find gefurcfytete (Sdfte ; 

€s flimmern &ie £ampen im fjocfoeitfcfylofc, 1085 

Ungelaben fommt er 5um 5efte. 

(Er roirbt nidjt lange, er 3eiget nidjt <5oR>, 

3m Sturm erringt er ben ZTCinnefolb. 

<£r urirbt nidtf lange, er 3eiget nidjt <5oU>, 

3m Sturm erringt er ben ITCinnefolfc. 1090 

Shelter ftfttttffUt* 

XDarum roeint 5ie Dim unfc 3ergrdmet ftdj fdjier ? 

Cajj fafyren bafyin, Ia§ f afyren 1 

(Er fyat auf (Erben fein bleibenb Quartier, 

Kann treue Cieb nidjt bercafyren. 

Vas rafdje Sdjidf fal, es treibt ifyn fort, 1095 

Seine Hufy' Idfjt er an texnem (Drt. 

Vas rafdje Sdjicffal, es treibt i^n fort, 
Seine Huty ld§t er an texnem (Drt. 
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<£*fiet 3&&t?* 

(fafjt bie 30?ei tfddiften an ber ipcmb ; bie ftbrigen atjmen es nad), alle, t»elcfye 
gefprodpn, bilben einen grofcen ^albfreis). 

2)rum frifcfy, Kameraben, &en Happen ge3aumt, 

Die Sruji im ©efedjte getiiftet ! noo 

3)ie 3ugent) braufet, bos Ceben fdjdumt, 

$rifdj auf ! elj ber (5eift nod? t>erfciiftet. 

Unl> fefeet ifyr nidjt bos Ceben ein, 

ZTie ixrir& eudj fcas Ceben getoonnen fein. 

Uni> fefeet iljr nidjt £>as Ceben ein, uo 5 

Xlxe wxtb eixd\ bas Ceben geiponnen fein. 

(Der Porfjang f &Ut, efje ber Cf^or gmt3 ausgefangen.) 



APPENDIX. 



Solbatencfyor* 

€s Iebcn bte Solbatcn I 
Der Bauer gtbt btn Braten, 
Der (Sdrtner gtbt bm Ittofi ; 
Das tjt Solbatenfojt. 
(Era ba ra (a la (a (a ! 

Per Burger mu§ uns bacfen, 
Den 2lbel mu§ man 3u?acfen / 
Setn Knedjt tjt unfer Knecfyt ; 
Das tft Solbatenredjt ! 
(Era ba, etc. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ijeut fdjtporen urir ber fjauue 
Unb morgen ber Sufanne, 
Die £teb' tft tmmer nm ; 
Das iffc Solbatentreu'. 
(Era ba, etc. 

IDtr fdjmanfen u>te Dynaffcen, 
Unb tnorgen fyetfjt es f aften ; 
^riify retdj, am Hbtnb blofc ; 
Das tft Solbatenloos. 
(Era ba, etc. 
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UOzx t\at f ber mug uns opbtn, 
JPer mdjts \\ai, ber foil leben I 
Der €^mann ^at bas VOtxb 
Itnb tptr ben getroertretb* 
(Era ha, etc, 

<Es fyetfjt bet unfern (Jejlen : 
(Seftofylnes fdjmecf t am bejten, 
Unredjtes <5ut madjt f ett ; 
Das ift Solbatengebet. 
(Era ba, etc. 



NOTES. 



PROLOG. 

Xt>teberer8fftttttt<J — 12th October 1798. First opened 
1780. Used as fjoftfyeater under Goethe's stage-management. 
Rebuilt by N. Fr. Thouret, the Stuttgart architect, so as to hold 
200 more spectators. Burnt down 22d March 1825. The 
Prolog was spoken by the actor Vohs, who appeared in the 
costume of Max Piccolomini. 
Line 

i. Htasfe = orig. £je$e, Ktnber*frefferin (Med. Lat. masca, 
fr. manducare) ; hence bogey, ugly face, mask. Here 
fig. for 'stage.' Comic and tragic masks were used by 
Greek and Roman actors ; cf. Lat. persona. 

2. rotlUg. The neuter adj. term, is frequently omitted ; less 

often the masc. — ber fyeilig (Seiji (Faust, 1963); etn 
iiidjtig tYtartn. 

3. fltttgegebett, surrendered, abandoned. The auxiliary is 

often omitted in the relative clause for terseness and 
elegance; cf. 11. 14, 20, 49, etc. 

6. Die Kunji, i.e. bte 33aufunfh 

3 um; cf. 1. 62, 3ur Dtdjtung mtrb, and such expressions 
as 3nm Konig macfyen (Lager, 1. 896), 3um Harrcn 
rjaben, etc. ; lias adorned it for a . . ., i.e. transformed 
it into . . . 

8. The new theatre was etltpttfdj, mit etnem Saulenfrets 
borifdjer (Drbnung.— (D.) 

2Jnfpredjett, to address; often, as here, with the idea of 
exciting sympathetic feelings — appeals to us. 
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Line 

10-21 are thought by some to have been written, or at least 
suggested, by Goethe. More probably 11. 13-21 were 
inserted by him, or by his advice. LI. 18-21 are almost 
certainly his. See p. liv. for the reasons of his additions 
and alterations. 

14. (Erteb, impulse ; the player's enthusiasm for his art. 
(Etf er, zeal ; the diligence by which he perfects himself. 

15. Inland, the celebrated actor, had performed at Weimar 

fourteen times in 1796, and six times in 1798. Goethe 
speaks of his acting as em belefyrenbes, fiinreijjenbes, 
unfdjdtjbares Betfptel. 

17. tnt$nderib . . ., transporting you to . . . The orig. idea 
of entfoden is the same as that in ' rapture, ' and ' trans- 
port.' Cf. fytnretgen. 

19. btelDiirbtgfien. This has special reference to Friedr. 
Ludw. Schroder, whose expected visit to Weimar had 
been deferred, much to Goethe's annoyance. He was 
held to be the greatest tragic actor of his day. At 
Hamburg, where he was engaged as chief actor and 
manager, he did much towards the introduction of 
Shakespeare's plays. He died in 18 16. See p. liii. 

23. And gives the judgment higher laws : raises the standard of 

criticism. 

24. „Krets" tji ittdjt bte Bittttte, fonbcrn bcr Sufcfjauer- 

railtn. — (D.) If so, we should more naturally expect 
Peffett, but the sing, is perfectly legitimate, and more 
forcible. Some take Krets to mean the whole theatre, 
and bte tteue Biifyne to be in apposition. Krets in 
1. 28 certainly refers only to the spectators. 

2 5- geugen. The plural seems to prove that btefer Krets 
is distinct from bte neue 33iif)tte, but in the copy of 
the Prolog sent by Goethe (8th October) to the 2Ulge« 
metne gettung we find geuge. 

28. auserlefen, select. The true meaning of lefen (as Lat. 
legere, Gr. \iyei») is to ' lay in order,' ' pick out,' * col- 
lect' ; hence EDeinlefe, Blumenlefe, Hadjlefe, (Erau- 
bentefe, etc. 

31. rjdfcfjt, seizes, or apprehends, £}afdjett is to * pounce down 
upon' like a hawk or cat; cf. £}Sfdjer, bailiff, or 
constable. 
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Line 

32. XH tme (Gr. /u/mw), actor. 

<8eljt . ♦ . VOXVibtX, passes before. 

34. ZDentt, whereas, whilst = IDSfyrenb bagegen ; cf. — 

^etjlet Silbung unb $arbe bod? audj ber Slutfje bes tDetnftotfs, 
ZDenn MeBme, gereift, (Sorter unb fflenfd}en erf rent. 

Goethe. 

(Sebtlb. The particle ge met with in so many words 
(and not always readily recognisable, as in (Slauben, 
(Sliicf, etc.) has the collective force of the Lat. co or 
con, and also its secondary meaning, easily deducible 
from the first, of existence as a concrete result or effect. 
This force can be recognised in the' past participles. 
(Sebtlb is 'that which is formed' (gebtlbet) ; here, the 
works or creations of the sculptor's chisel. 

38. nerraufcfyt, sweeps away, or past, as a blast of wind, or a 
rushing stream. 

40. bte = biefe; i.e. bes Hitmen Kunft. 

42. get 3 en nut . . ., use jealously, as a miser uses his hoard ; 

make the most of. 

43. erf Allen, fulfil, in both senses of the word, i.e. 'fill out,' 

' use to its full extent ' (ausfiillen), and also « put to its 
light use.' 

46, 47. ntmmt er . . . boraus, anticipates, assures before- 
hand. 

48. genug tfjnn = geniigen, satisfy ; hence (Senugttjuung, 
satisfaction. 

50. Der is dat. sing. 

Thalia, the Muse of Comedy ; here of the Drama generally. 

53. The rage for Biirgerschauspiel (revived in later times by 
the ' adaptations' of Charlotte Birch- Pfeiffer) was at this 
time at its height, though showing signs of yielding to 
the influence of Lessing (died 1781), Goethe, Schiller, 
and such men as the actor Schroder, all of whom were 
advocates of Shakespeare and the higher drama. The 
chief writers of Biirgerschauspiel were A. W. Iffland 
(1759- 18 14), and that ' most voluminous of modern play- 
wrights,' Kotzebue ( 1 761 -181 9). One of his plays {Die 
JCorsen) preceded the Lager on the night of its first per- 
formance. The plays of Lessing, which one might be 

F 
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Line 

inclined to class as biircjerltcf}, — viz. Miss Sara Sampson, 

and Minna von Barnhelm, — are of a very different stamp ; 

in sentiment they are anything but biircjerltcfy. The 

latter especially gives one, as Goethe says, cinen 31tcf 

in etne fyoljere unb bebeutenbere XDclt cms bcr litter* 

arifdjen unb biirgerlidjen, in meldjer fid? bie Dtdjtung 

btsfyer bctpecjt fyatte. We cannot acquit Schiller so 

completely as regards his Luise Millerin (Kctbctle 1Mb 

£tebe). 

55, 56. IHoment bcr §ett; possibly a reminiscence of 
Horace's ' horse momento. * The word * momentum ' 
{movimentum) means * that which imparts motion,' espe- 
cially with reference to a balance, * what turns the scale.' 
Hence * crisis,' * critical or momentous time,' <£nt* 
fcfyetbun(jS3ett. Europe was at this time in a very 
disturbed and critical state. The French Revolution 
(1 789-1 792) had been followed by the wars of the first 
Coalition (Austria, England, Prussia, Sardinia, and 
Spain against France). At the time that the Prolog 
was composed Napoleon was. engaged in his Egyptian 
expedition, which was followed in the next year (1799) 
by the second Coalition. 

58. <5runb = the bottom of the sea {maris fundus ', solum). 
Transl. stir up the depths. 

62. 3ur Dtdjtuncj; see 1. 6. Compare our expression, 

' Truth stranger than fiction. 

63. nature n, beings , or powers. There is a suggestion at 

least of Haturcjemalt, * elemental power,' and of the 
battle of the Titans. Cf. Carlyle's words quoted, p. 
xxxv., note. 

67. Sdjattenbiifjne; cf. Sdjattenbtlb, 1. 114. 

72. The Peace of Westphalia, concluded at Minister and Osna- 
briick, 24th October 1648; seep. xli. Indisputably etn 
millfommner <Jrtebe, as the termination of a terrible 
war, and of immense benefit to Europe, even as tem- 
porary compromise ; but by a German of the present 
day naturally regarded as far from satisfactory — etn 
morfcfyer Bau, as Duntzer styles it. * To France were 
ceded Brisac, the Austrian part of Alsace, Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun ... to Sweden — Northern Pomerania, 
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Bremen, and Verden.' — Bryce. But in some ways it 

was a very important departure. It was an abiogation 
of Roman supremacy, and of the political system with 
which the Roman Church was associated. It freed the 
German states from the despotic interference of the 
Empire, and the Protestants from Papal jurisdiction. 
By the Pope (Innocent X.) its provisions were declared 
'irrita, invalida, iniqua, injusta, damnata, reprobata, 
inania, virbusque et effectu vacua, omnino fuisse, esse, 
et perpetuo fore.' 

80. Sed^etjn; speaking accurately, from 23d May 16 1 8 to 
22d February 1634. Wallenstein was murdered on the 
25th, and the play occupies four days. 

82. triibc is * indistinct,' * confused,* of both form and colour; 
hence 'dull,' *sad,' and also * chaotic.' Cf. 'rudis 
indigestaque moles.* 

84. Dcr (Ell mm el or (Eaumel, orig. = whirling motion, 

Sdjnrirtbel ; hence, ISrmenbes Betpegen. (Eitmmel* 

plat3 = scene of action y wrestling ground^ arena. 

85. tKagbeburg; seep. xxxv. 

88. f pridjt bttt Bitten £}oijtt, scoffs at morality. Sitte = 
custom (mos). Sittett = morals (mores). 

91. JJettgrunb, a fine compound, meaning the * background 
of the times ' ; or rather the dark ' ground ' or surface on 
which the picture is to be painted. Sid? abmalen, 
depicts itself with the idea of standing out against the 
gloomy background. 

94. The character of Wallenstein, as described in the following 
lines, corresponds with that given in Schiller's History of 
the Thirty Years* War. Some modern writers (see p. 
xxxix.) credit him with nobler motives, and attribute his 
fall to the jealousy and treachery of Ferdinand. Schiller 
seems conscious (1. 102) that his conception may not be 
entirely in accordance with fact, but he had purposely 
chosen a hero who * never is noble, and must never be 
noble.' See p. xlvi. 

99. StaffeI = <Srab, Stufe, (Seftell, Hieberlage, <5erii fte 311m 
Sdjiffbau (cf. Stapel). Hence also the* 'rundle' or 
* rung ' of a ladder. See Lager y 1. 435. 

102. Cf. Schiller, Hist, of Thirty Years* War:—' It is but due 
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to justice to confess that the writers who have trans- 
mitted to us the history of this extraordinary man are 
not always trustworthy. ... It was his misfortune 
while living to incur the enmity of a successful faction ; 
it was his misfortune after death to have his history 
written by the enemy that survived him.' 

104 sq. It is, of course, not the historical Wallenstein (as 
Duntzer asserts) that we are to learn through Art. 
Schiller held that all dramatic characters should be 
'more or less ideal.' He calls his Wallenstein^ in a 
letter to Goethe, eme poettfcfye $abtL The only 
truth for Art is, to use his words, btc tiefltegettbe 
IDafirfyett, roorm aUts poettfdje befxefyt. Art seizes 
this ' deep lying truth,' discerns the true inner character 
of a man (bttl ItTettfdjett) amid the ' stress of life, ' 
and, by reducing all that is distorted and * extreme ' to 
its true and natural proportions and connection, ' gives 
outline and consistence * to a creation full of life and 
reality, such as will appeal to our hearts. 

no. In its general application this passage means that the 
poet, discerning real from apparent guilt, attributes the 
greater part of the latter to circumstance. But there 
seems to be a special reference to Wallenstein's super- 
stitious belief in the influence of the stars, which belief 
contributed largely in bringing about the circumstances 
under which he erred and fell. In neither case should 
we understand Schiller's words to intimate the agency 
of a blind inexorable Fate, such as at first he intended 
to introduce in his drama. His poetic instincts had 
made him renounce this idea, and he had recognised 
the fact that, even in the Greek tragedians, Fate operates 
through the human heart — that, as he himself expresses 

it, Dtt §ug bts Bitt^trts tji its Scfytcffctls Sttmme. 
No act of Fate, nor any combination of circumstances, 
however 'sensational,' can be a legitimate motive in 
drama. It is those things which, as Epictetus says, 
depend on ourselves {€<f> ij/uv ioriv) — our 'beliefs, 
impulses, desires, and aversions' — that are the only 
true motives. External circumstances can modify the 
form, but not the nature of our actions. The only 
power, whose agency we recognise in this drama as in 
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a measure external, is that * avenging Nemesis which 

willed that the Ingrate should owe his ruin to Ingrati- 
tude' (Sch. yzjakr. JCr.) Such retribution is in accord- 
ance with the laws of justice, both poetical and divine. 

117. oerfufyrt, either pres. indie, or past partic. (= oerfiifyrt 
rjat). This and the following line explain the object 
that Schiller had in view in composing the Lager. 
See p. lvii. 

120. rafdjen Sdjrttts ; cf. jiefjenbett ^ufjjes, etlettben £aufs, 
berjenber IDetfe, uttDerridjteter Dinge, etc., and ad- 
verbial genitives, as 2lbertbs, 2Ittfangs ; also in Eng 
lish, * unawares,' * needs,' 'twice,' 'thence,' etc. 

mtt etrtem ITTal, all at once. Tins §icl bet £}anb* 
1 U tt <$, ' the action's goal,' does not mean (as some explain 
it) that to which the action of the play tends, viz. the 
final catastrophe, but that goal towards which a poet, 
if he follows Horace's rule (' in medias res auditorem 
rapere '), hurries his audience — the action itself. The 
Lager does not forward the action of the play ; it 
merely presents a 'series of pictures.' 
125. The ' unaccustomed tones ' are generally explained to be 
those of metre. So unaccustomed to verse was the 
German playgoer, that prose versions of even such 
dramas as Don Carlos were used on the stage (fiir bte 
Dctrftelluncj in profa umgefdjrieben). The Prolog 
and the Lager were the only parts of the Wallenstein 
written originally in metre ; the greater part of the 
play itself was at first composed in prose ; it was recast 
into verse during the year 1797-98. Lessing's Nathan 
(1779) was the first, play in blank verse that held its 
place on the stage. But surely an allusion to metre 
would be most awkwardly interpolated here in the 
midst of a passage where the poet is explaining that 
the object of this Vorspiel is to give us a picture of that 
' strange warlike scene,' amidst which his hero is later 
to appear. The Lager is to ' win over ear and heart 
to the unaccustomed tones ' of that scene — to language 
and character and surroundings so different from those 
of Biirgerschauspiel. 

131. The first great German work in which rhyme took the 
place of alliteration was the Krist or Evangeliumbuch 
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of Otfried von Weissenburg (a. d. 868). Rhyme, used 
by medieval Latin writers and by the Arabs (who are 
thought by some to have introduced it into Europe), 
was first popularised by the Troubadours, whence it 
was transmitted to the Minnesingers and the old epic 
poets of Germany (Nibelungenliedy etc.) The early 
drama (religious and other) was also often rhymed, as 
for instance the plays (200 in number) of Hans Sachs, 
the ITCetfterjtttCjer. Goethe says of the Lager — <£s 
fjat bte IHenfcfyen ntdjt afletn fogletdj mit bem Hetm 
ausgefofynt, fonbern fogar bz^tn Berbiirfnts ero>ecf t, 

133. 3 <*/ na y rather. The sense seems to be, 'rather be 
grateful to the Muse for using rhyme, and thus remind- 
ing you that what you witness is only poetic fiction.' 
(D.) But possibly gratitude is claimed on general 
grounds, not merely on account of rhyme. 

x 35' ^trtiiberfptelt, transfers, with the idea of illusion, as in 
such expressions as etnem zixoas in bte (Eafcfye (in bte 
Fl&nbt) fptelen. 

137. Does not deceptively substitute her Fiction for the Truth. 
Unterfdjteben = to 'foist upon,' or to 'substitute 
for ' ; here evidently the latter. In a letter to Goethe 
Schiller says : Der Kiinjtler fofl fkfj cmf eine offent* 
Itdje unb efyrltcfye IDetfe ber tDirflicfyfett entfernen, 
unb fidj bat an ertnnem. ba% ers ttjut. 

138. A Sprucfy that might be profitably compared or contrasted 

with the well-known ' ars longa, vita brevis.' 
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LAGER. 

The Soldaten/ied, composed partly by Goethe (see p. liv.), 
which, at the first representation, was sung (and is still often 
sung) at the opening of the first scene, is given in the appendix. 
The scene opens on Sunday (but see 1. 55), 22d February 1634. 

Kram* unb (Erobelbube. Kram is all kinds of smallwares ; 
cf. 1. 404. Its orig. meaning is the shop or 23iibc^Clt for 
such wares ; cf. 'stores.' 

CrSbelis especially secondhand goods, old clothes, etc. 

^elb3eidjen, ensigns or badges, the distinguishing marks of 
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the various regiments ; more generally used for * ensign ' = 
flag, regimental colours. 

Kroatett ; see on 1. 89. Ulan, orig. from Turkish ' oghlan ' 
= 23urfdje * then a Polish Tartar (in Lithuania) ; hence a 
* lancer.' 

Line 
3. (Eucfy = ethic dative, or dative of interest, as 1. 16, and 
often ; here best translated by some expression as * you'll 
see,' 'you'll find,' etc. Cf. 'Quid mihi Celsus agit?' 
4 1 should like to know how Celsus is. ' VO<XS tnadjft 
&u mtr Dor £tebdjens (Djiir? {Faust, Sc. 18). 
4 What art thou doing, pray, , . . ?' — Shakesp. Twelfth 
Night, iii. 2. 'Build me thy fortunes upon the basis \ 
of valour.' Cf. also the use of 'your* in English, 'I 
will discharge it in either your straw-coloured beard, 
your orange-tawny beard . . .' — Mid, Nighfs Dream, i. 2. 

5. <E t VO a S I pooh ! nonsense ! 3 <*/ thus placed in a sentence, 

may often be translated by ' why,' ' surely, 5 'you know,' 
and so on ; but its force can frequently be given by 
mere intonation. Ex. £ct§ mtcfy, tcfy bin \<x fetrt Ktnb I 
Sprtdj bretft, es fyort uns ja bodj ffier niemanb I 

f reffen, commonly used of animals. 

6. Though they carry on a little wildly, Sldf Dermefien is 

'to measure oneself wrongly'; hence to be presump- 
tuous, overweening, insolent. Dermejfen = insolent, 
extravagant, arrogant (cf. Lat. improbus), (Eretben = 
carry on, practise (cf. Lat. agere). Ex. Spct§, Spiel, 

XTCuftf, u. s. vo. tretben ; toll, fraus, bunt, fein tretben ; 
vote man's treibt, fo gefyt es. Cf. 11. 22, 436. 

11, 12. Inserted by Goethe to explain where the dice came 
from— Um nidjt unmotttrirt 311 lajfen, rpte ber Bauer in 
btn Seftft falser rDiirfel !ommt. (D.) See 1. 649. 

nadjlaffen, bequeath. The dice were of course stolen 
from the dead body. 

13. e in maT (in this sense often pronounced e'mal or 'mal) 

corresponds to our 'just.' (Sucf einmall just look! 

Das otrb etnmal erne £uft fein 1 That will just be 
fine fun ! Setf <£r 'mal mid? an, 1. 428. 

14. f iifyren = fafjren madden, to lead {fieUti fiifyren, 1. 378) 

or drive ; hence, to bring, carry, bear. <£men £lamejl 
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fufyren; Kletnes <5elb bet fid? fiifyren (or fjaben), to have 
change about one. 13ai$en fiifyren, 1. 48. 

Kraft fiifyren = Kraft in ftdj Ijaben, 3eigen, betpeifen. 

Still possess their old power, 

15. fld} ftcllen, to feign, to pretend to be ... Ex. Sid} franf 

ftellen. Stelit unb perfiettt (Eudj, rote itjr tpoflt, feign 
and dissemble as you will. 

16. bir ; see 1. 3. 

17. Notice that laffert, as Fr. /aire, Ital. fare, takes act. infin. 

where we use the passive. See on 1. 844. 

fdjfltt \1c(VLXl, flatter, address with caressing words. 'They 
like being flattered and praised.' Also = flirt, coquet. 
€r tfint tyr fd?on (fareflftert fie). IKit tfortfdjrittS' 
ibeen fdjdn tfyun (fofettieren). 

21. brein fdjlagen (cf. on 1. 483), lit. interfere with blows 
or the swords join the fray ; as barettt reben, interrupt 
with words; ftdj barettt fegett, interpose. If they slash 
about roughly with their swords, will be cunning and 
work it slily. Cf. on 1. 6. 

24. All this comes from the peasants skin, i.e. the peasant suffers 

(or is fleeced) for all this. The expression contains the 
idea of suffering rough treatment (etnettt bas (Jell 
aerben, etc.), and also of being fleeced (fdjtnben; 
etnem bas $e\l fiber bte (Dljren 3tefyen). 

25. The expedition of Wallenstein to Silesia and his feint in 

the direction of Regensburg (see p. xxxix.) had occupied 
the greater part of 1633. His main body had not there^ 
fore at this time been eight months, but only. about 
three, in Bohemia. But in 1. 38 Terzky's Bohemian 
regiments are stated to have been fcfyort lange in biefen 
(Quartieren. 

27. 21 ue (prob. from same root as Lat. ' aqua *) = tPafferum* 
ftoffenes Hanb (XPerber), low-lying meadowland. 

29. f iir is frequently used by Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, and 
others, where in modern German we expect nor, with 
which word it was orig. identical, governing a dative 
case. 

31. fr a US, curly; hence — entangled, disorderly. 
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32. tfydt (= tfjat) is the old form of the imperf. (id? tete), 
used still in poetry and tm DolfstTUinbe. This use of 
tfyutt (cf. our ' do ') is frequent in the Lager. Cf. bas 
id? 3»»n Krdn^djen pffott3en tfySt (Biirger, GVdT.) Da 
tljdt id? \\x £?aupt befd?eeren (Stolberg, Ged.) d|u' 
tntr's 33ett madjenl etc. 
pod? ett = rap, pound ; hence of violent, extortionate con- 
duct Cf. cmf (Settmlt poc^ert. For the invasion of 
Bohemia by the Saxons under Arnheim, see p. xxxvi. 
This passage does not quite agree with 1. 289 sq. t nor 
with history. 

34. ettt paar, as our 'a couple,' not necessarily 'two.' 

37. (Eerfcfyfa (as the Bohemian 'Trczka' is pronounced), \ 
(Eerjjfa, or (Eer3fy, was Wallenstein's brother-in-law, 
and commanded five Bohemian regiments, of which one 
was Wallenstein's 'own.' To this belong the Wadft* 
metfter, (Erompeter (both Bohemians from Eger, 1. 795), 
and Konftabfer. See 1. 82. 

40. 5pret3ettjtd?, swagger; the idea is that of ftd? brett, obex I 

gro§ mad?en\ 

ftd? in bte 23rufi tperfett, to give oneself airs. Cf. 
fid? briiften. 

41. fiime^m = »orttef?m; see on 1. 29. Cf. fiirlieb and 

porlieb, fiirbag (1. 444). 

43. bte bret fd?arfe . . ♦ According to grammatical rules \ 
this should, of course, be bte bret fd?arfen ... - 
But there is not the slightest reason on this account for 
accepting pedantic emendations, such as bort fet?' id? 
bir (ethic dat.). The ordinary adjectival terminations 
are by no means used with accuracy by uneducated 
people, such as this peasant, nor in Old German. Ex. 




fd?ii^en. At the same time the bte seems here un- 
necessary. If it is to stand it may be the demonstra- 
tive pron. — 'those three sharpshooters there.' 

45. The Sd?arffd?utjen are mostly Inftige Ctroler. One who 
speaks later is from Lothringen (Lorraine), 1. 1024, the 
other from Tyrol. 
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46. (Emmeridj, orig. Slmbridjo or (Emrtdjo, 'of doubtful 
origin* (Weigand), a not uncommon Christian or sur- 
name. 

48. fiifjren &af$tn (1. 14), have coin. The Sat$ett, worth 4 
j. KrcU3er ( r Vh (gulbett), was first coined at Bern (1492) ; 
/ so called from the 33dt$ ( = Bar) stamped on it ; 

current in South Germany and Switzerland till introduc- 
tion of the modern coinage. There were also Dretbcitjner 
and Sedjsbdtjner. The f}effettbat3ert was worth 4^ 
\ Kreu3er. Ex. Wcnn bte Kutj einen Batjen gilt; b. 

Ij. mentals. 

49. fialurtr*, prob. from Bohemian ' hoty ; = naked, poor; 
hence beggar, rascal. Also written fjollunfe and jjolttttfe 
(Sch. Rauber, i. 2, etc. ) The (Erompeter (in whom some 
recognise a Sdjattenbtlb of the faithful Terzky) is the 
' echo ' of the pompous and sententious £Dad?tmetfter, 
who apes Wallenstein himself. See 1. 202 sq. A 
IDadjtmetfter, or IDadjmeifter, is a troop-sergeant-major 
(cavalry). An infantry sergeant is ^JelbtPebel. This 
EDacfytrnetjter is a mounted carbineer (11. 105 and 113). 

50. (Sncibtger^err, the ordinary form of address used by 
servants. Even among equals gnabtge ^tau and 
<jnabta.es ^JrSuletlt are often heard. Here it expresses 
servility. 

52. bas mil § . . ., generally a contemptuous expression ; cf. 
1. 119, VOas . . . mogen bas fetn; 1. 1007, bas 
benft; 1. 159, bas mug ber Kaifer em&tjren; 1. 162, 
bas fiirdjt ftd^ ; applied by the Capuchin to Wallenstein, 
1. 597; Minna v. Barnhelm, iv. 2— IDas if* bas? 

VO'xVl bas 3U uns ? 

55. Possibly because the arrival of the duchess made it a ' double 
Sunday.' See 1. 487. (An ordinary ^etertag is often 
called Sottntag by the common people. ) This * double 
pay ' scarcely agrees with the statements made in 1. 883 
that the troops had not been paid for forty weeks. Cf. 
Pic. ii. 7. 

57. ja; see on 1. 5. 

fyereilt, i.e. to the camp. Cf. 1. 7. 

The Duchess of Friedland, Wallenstein's wife, and their 
daughter Maria Elizabeth (a child of ten years, who 
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afterwards married Graf Rudolph von Kaunitz,were really 

during the whole of this time (22d to 25th February) at 
Bruck in Lower Austria. Schiller makes them here 
arrive with the fictitious Max Piccolomini, and he trans- 
forms the child Maria Elizabeth into Thekla. 

66. (Settcrdle (1. 818) is the more correct form, used by Schiller 

in prose. (Also bte (Senerals.) 

Kommenbattt, the Lat. form (commendare) instead of the 
more usual Kommanbattt (Ital. comandante). 

67. gefyeuer; orig. = warm, comfortable (Scand. ' hyr' = 

Feuer) ; hence of persons — rufytg, befonbers oor bcm 
Un^Ctmltc^en ( Weigand) ; also of things — cannie, tilt* 
QtlttUtt = uncannie, monstrous. 

69. fur bte £an<JH>etI; i.e. for no object. 
Stnb fyerbemufyt, have troubled themselves to come. 

Ex. IDoUert fie fid? fyeretn bemiifjen = will you be good 
enough to come in. 

70. (Sefdjtcfe; cf. on 1. 34. 

71. The 'old wig' is the Imperial Envoy, the Kriegsrat von 

Questenberg, who appears later in the play. It is he 
that brings the demand for the Infante's escort (see 
1. 690 sq.) In history it is not Questenberg but Father 
Quiroga (confessor of the Queen of Hungary) who is 
sent with this demand. Goethe at first objected to the 
expression alte Perriicfe, and Schiller proposed to sub- 
stitute other lines, in which ber fpcmtfcfye ftetfe Kragen 
was to take its place. The long powdered wig of office 
(2IUongenperriicfe) was used first at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

73- gulbett and giilben, old forms of golbett still used in 
poetry. 

80. Remitter frtecjen, get him down. Krtegen, almost exactly \ 
our ' get ' (obtain), is used very frequently in ordinary 
conversation. 

82. The XDac^tmetfiet, as usual with an officer speaking to his 
subordinates, uses Du to the (Erompeter, while the latter 
addresses him as 3^ r * Notice the various forms of 
address as they occur — <£r, formal (or sarcastic) j 3fjr, 
polite and respectful ; Du, familiar, as between Kroat 
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and Sfyarffdjiitj, Sc. 3, or abusive, as 11. 612, 614, as 
compared with 11. 595, 600. 

86. gemogen (roftgen), well-disposed, biassed towards. The 

idea is that of weight acting in a certain direction ; cf. 

3iigenetgt. 

87. bod} (cf. 1. 591) in such collocation is explanatory : 'You 

see, he has brought us all up himself.' 

£jeran3tefjen (cf. fyeran tpadjfen) = grofotefjen, rear; 
<Er3tefyett = educate. 

90. Kroat. Isolani's Croats represent the lowest type of 

bandit-soldiery — stupid, rapacious animalism, despised 
by its fellows as mere * food for powder' (1. 915). 
They had just arrived from the Danube (Pic. i. 1), and 
had on the way captured a Swedish provision transport 
of 600 waggons. They were called also Krabctten; 
whence the word Kraoatte, cravat (necktie). 

91. fjanble, sc. id?; cf. 116, 136-138, etc. 

92. Cergetol (plur. generally e), Ital. terzeruelo = Cctfcfyen* 

jnftole, from te^uolo = Lat. tertiolus^ male hawk, 
tercel. It was believed that every third young bird in 
the nest was a male * eyas.' 

1 To lure this tassel (tercel) gentle back again.' 

Shakesp. Rom. and Jul. ii. 2. 

The names of birds used for hawking were transferred 
to firearms; hence (Eerjerol, ^Jalfaune, and ^alfonet" 
(falconet, small cannon). 

93. XT t J, a not uncommon form of tttdjts used by ill-educated 
people, and also by others as slang. Xltr. 311 fjcmbeln ? 
is the cry of old - clothes men; 'Nix mangiare ' is used 
by the beggars in Malta. Here = no, 110 / The Croat 
also uses nit for nidjt, 1. 615. 

98, Sonne It, the old gen. fern, termination; cf. Sonnen- 
j fdjetn, ^rauenftrdje, auf (Erben, .auf ber £etp3tger 
( tfteffen (1. 122), t?on ber roafyren £efyren (1. 598), von 
\ feiner paten (1. 406), in ber XDiifren (1. 544). 

100. <Es tji mtr nur um ♦ . ., 'I only care for . . . '; cf. 

1. 327. 

1 01. preHen = to toss, make to bounce (praHen = to bounce). 

The meaning to cheat (etnem libel mttfptelett) dates 
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only from the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
is said to come from the practice of tossing a captured 
fox in a blanket (Weigand). 

103. The expression is evidently meant to be pompous, instead 

of Peine ITCiitje gefallt mtr n>or}l. „Dtefe foftltdje 
Dnmmfyett bes Kroaten (writes a friend to me), ber 
3iilet$t fo bombajttfdj feterltdj fpridjt J" 

104. Konffcabler {comes stabuli; cf. magister equitum) and 

K on [tab el, Fr. connetable, = orig. Sefeijlsfyaber 3ur 
lager* ober ^eftungsbetpadjurtg ; hence ' inspector of 
ordnance,' then simply a * gunner ' or ' artilleryman.' 

105. Bruber, comrade. Both belong to Wallenstein's regi- 

ment. 

108. 3fym ; see on 1. 82. The tDadjtmetjier apes Wallenstein 
in his policy of inaction. The commands and remon- 
strances of Ferdinand (see p. xxxix. ) during the last few 
months had been met with the excuse that ' the roads 
were not practicable'; cf. Pic. ii. 7, 1 138 and 1 187 sq. — 
Was benf t bte tttajeflat von tfjren Cruppen ? 
Sinb w\x ntdft tttenfeijen ? nicfyt ber Kdlt' unb Xtdffe, 
Hidjt jeber Ztotfjburf t fierblidj untertoorf en ? 

in. Schiller wished (happily too late for the first performance) 
to change this (Etlbot into the arrival of bas prager 
23latt. The gunner was to enter with the newspaper 
in his hand. Regensburg had fallen nearly two months 
before this. The poet is, of course, not bound by such 
facts, but this passage is scarcely consistent with 
Questenberg's demand in Pic. ii. 7, 1 189 : — 

Seine tKajefMt miti. Segensburg 

Dor ©flern nodj 00m £etnb gefdnbert fefjn, 

J>a% Ianger nidjt im Dome Iutfjerifdj 

(Seprebigt t»erbe. 

113. auffttjen = be mounted ; get to horse. Cf. 1. 692. 

114. roofjl gar, here sarcastic = *0, indeed!' 'O yes, of 

course . . .' 

23ayer = Maximilian (p. xxxiv.). 

116. n>erbeit, sc. tPtr; cf. 1. 91. « We shall not just heat 
ourselves overmuch f i.e. we shall not overtire ourselves 
at that job. 
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117* to a 5 .. . iPt^tl corresponds to our expression, 'How 
wise we are ! ' 2llles and all are often used in loose 
construction— Dcr Sdjcmplofe all metner <51iicf seltgf eit 
(Goethe); VOas man nidjt Hues jut £eute fennt (1. 1 73, 

<*• *75) » 3d? n>et§ n *fyi roer \ x * 2W es fi* r IHenfdjen 
tparen ; VOev fommt benn Allies ? etc. 

120. (Ere tett . . . ettt, lit. enter, approach. We should more 

naturally say, 'Whatgreencoats are those approaching? 
They look spruce and stately enough ! ' 

121. General von Hoik (a Dane by birth, native of the island 

Alsen) had obtained notoriety through his capture of 
Leipzig, from which he exacted Branbfcfyatj, and from 
his terrible devastation (1 632-1633) of Saxon Voigtland 
and the Erzgebirg ; see 1. 226. He died of typhus, 
August 30, 1633. It was a saying that Hoik's troops 
had bought at the Leipzig Fair ' pestilence, misery, and 
the punishment of God* (Diintzer). These ^'(XQtV 
{chasseurs) are some of the neue Dolfer mentioned 1. 7. 
The first %&$** * s a typical soldier of fortune ; he has 
served under various leaders on both sides, and acknow- 
ledges no duty except towards the chief under whom he 
serves (1. 322), no principles of life except those of 
liberty (^rettjett ijt £ebens (Element, 1. 102 1) and 

pleasure (1. 235 sq.)> though he has a rough conception 
of chivalry and of honour (Ja, fibers £eben rtodj gefjt bie 
(Efyf 1 1. 917). He speaks out whatever he thinks (1. 335), 
and, while openly attributing treasonable ambition to 
Wallenstein (1. 325 sq.)> is the first lo interrupt and 
threaten the Capuchin when the personal character of his 
chief is attacked. Towards superstitions of all kinds he 
is contemptuously sceptical (11. 363, 632). He has a 
\ full share of self-respect (1. 398, etc.), and is proud of 

his literary accomplishments (1. 437, etc.) 

(Ereffett (Ital. treccia, Eng. tress; possibly from Gr. rplx*, 
threefold) = Flechten, Litzen, Borten ; * lacings,' * silver 
cord.' 

122. UTeffen ; see on 1. 98. An evident allusion to the saying 

mentioned on 1. 121 ; but here the sense is rather ' they 
did not buy them, but stole them.' IHeffe = mass; 
hence festival and Fair, esp. an international Fair for 
wholesale business (cf. Ktrmes, or Ktrmse, country 
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fair). The celebrated Leipzig Fairs are at Easter, 
Michaelmas, and New Year. The name for an ordinary 
local fair is 3<*fynttarft. Notice the indecl. term, er in 
adjs. formed from names of towns. 

124. * Gustel of Blasewitz,' to whom Schiller has here given a 

not very enviable immortality as a Sutler woman, was 
Johanna Justine (Auguste) Segedin. Her father was 
gate-keeper of the Dresden <Sro|er (Sarten (the Strehlen 
entrance), and died in the same year as she was born 
(1763). Her mother then took over a SdjenfVjnt 
(now the favourite Beftourant 3. 5djtHergarten) in 
Blasewitz, and married again. Schiller made Gustel's 
acquaintance while residing in Loschwitz with Korner 
(p. xlviii. ). She married in 1 787 (while Schiller was still 
in Dresden) the Advocate Chr. Friedr. Renner, who in 
1798 was elected as senator into the Dresden Stabtrctt. 
Some assert that Frau Senator Renner resented the 
liberty taken by the poet ; but her still surviving acquaint- 
ances in Dresden and Blasewitz declare that she was proud 
of the distinction, and spoke of Schiller with admiration. 
There is a tablet inserted to her memory in the house 
where she resided in Dresden (Dreljgaffe. 3.) The in- 
scription on her tomb (in the €ltasfira$of) is : $xau 
3otjanna 3 ust * ne Benner geb. Segebirt, geb. btn 5 

3<*n. J 763, gest. btn 2^ (Jebr. J855. The good people 
of Blasewitz cherish the absurd story that Schiller fell in 
love with Gustel, and was refused by her (befam einett 
Korb). Verses are to be seen on the subject in the 
ScfytUergarien. There is a comedy Gustel von Blase- 
witz by Schlesinger. 

125. 3 ftfctltdjl ay, surely! A genuine Saxon expression; 

as also nu fretltdj I 
HI 11 § jo = monsieur; often used in joke, or in familiar 
address, as tttng jo* ^13, etc. Cf. Shakespeare's * Mon- 
sieur Cobweb,' * Monsieur Mustardseed, ' etc. 

126. Duntzer asserts that Schiller used the word lancj here 

because of the unusual height of the actor (Leissring) 
who was to take the part of the first 3&ger. 

3t5efjo, rather 36 c ^ oe (°"g» ^ftcljo), the oldest town 
in Holstein, on the Stor, near the mouth of the Elbe. 
Gllickstadt is in its neighbourhood, on the Elbe. 
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127./ Gold coins are (from their colour) called ^Jiicfyfe or (Sol b« 
( f iicfyfe, especially in University slang (burfdjifos). 

! 37« 3^, dat. of Ste (fem. sing.), used as €r (I. 125, etc.) 
Dasftelltjtdjbar, thafs easy to see; lit. 'that shows 
itself,' i.e. in your face. 

138. (Eemestpar near Gran is probably meant. It is not 
true that Wallenstein penetrated so far into Hungary 
after the defeat of Mansfeld, near Dessau. See p. xxx. 

141. Stralfunb; see p. xxxi. Here, and 1. 604, wrongly 

accentuated on second syllable. 

142. borten; see on 1. 862. 

143. 5u?furs = DerftSrfmtg, reinforcement. For the extra- 
ordinary medley of Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, and 
German to be found in contemporary records, de- 
spatches, etc. (especially those relating to military 
matters), see Trench's Gustavus Adolphus, p. 129 ; and 
cf. on 1. 347. In 1629, shortly before Wallenstein's 
deposition, a large body of troops, under Gallas and 
Altringer, was sent by Ferdinand into Italy in support 
of Spanish interests, and ejected from Mantua Charles 
Duke of Nevers, who was the rightful heir of the late 
Duke Vincenzio, but who had, relying on French sup- 
port, refused feudal allegiance to the empire. (See 
Sch., $ojahr Kr. ii.) 

144. Alvarez de Figuera, Duke of Feria, was sent (1633) by 

the Spanish Cardinal Infante with troops from Milan to 
Swabia. 

149. (Db may be taken with probtrett ; but it is often used with- 
out any preceding verb. 

151. Afles, all of them (i.e. your debtors) ; frequently thus used, 
/ as afles ausftetaen! 'all change!' <2s toirb dies 
/ bemferott, 1. 817. Cf. on 1. 117. 

156. The usual expression is am £etbe abfparett, to save by 
curtailing personal expenses, amusements, etc. 

159. has, as below, 1. 162 ; see on 1. 52. 

161. In his History Schiller describes the ^elbfdjulen for sol- 
diers' children in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. These, 
says DUntzer, Schiller has in bets XPaHenfletntfcfye 
£ager iibertrajjen. Another writer (Schaefer), however, 
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states that they were actually introduced into the im- 
perial camp. The numbers of camp-followers, children, 
etc., were enormous. * During the last period of the 
war in an army of 40,000 soldiers one might reckon on 
180,000 camp-followers' (Miiller). 

162. fiircfyt = fiircfytet, a common contraction. One frequently 

hears er ljat fid? gefiirdjt ; cf. perpfttdjt = nerpfl tdjtet, 
1. 322 ; er ift geriajt = gertdjtet (in <Ein' fefte Burg) ; 
Dafyin finb meine (Sebanten geridjt (P. Gerhardt). 

163. fie; i.e. bte (Sdjte. 

165. Hetcb; rote 311 Scatters §ett jjranfen (Franconia) 
unb Sdjroaben (Swabia) attgemein fyte^en (DUntzer) ; 
i.e. in contrast to the Austrian (Erblanbe. 

170. beim (Element = (probably) by the holy element, i.e. 
by the Host (has ^odjroiirbtge). It may, however, 
merely be an ejaculation like Domterroetter I cf. 

Rauber y U. 1, IPetter (Element I 

173. See on 1. 117. 

180. roarm = bequem. 

181. For the rhyme to Bowmen, see on 1. 497. 

182. (Einem etroas anfefyen = to recognise something in a 

person's looks ; cf. anmerfen, 1. 796. Transl. * One 
wouldn't think it from your looks.' 

gal ant. Minna v. Bamhelm> i. 2, Das gtmmer tji 
bodj fonft galant unb tape3tert; cf. (Salanterte* 
roaaren = Pugarttfel. The word (as Eng. « gallant ') 
is not now commonly used in this sense. 

183. See on 1. 121. The Saal frets was a small province on 

the lower Saale (chief town, Halle) ; here it is used 
loosely for W. Saxony, Voigtland, etc. 

IRetfjen, on the Elbe, some fifteen miles below Dresden, 
one of the oldest towns of Saxony, and in early times 
the seat of the Markgrafen von Meissen, from whom is 
descended the present royal house of Saxony (Haus 
Wettin). 

187. ZTadjtefe; see on Prol 1. 28. 

188. The plural, Spttjen, 'points,' is the ordinary word for 

lace. Der Spttj is used in Bavaria for bte 5ptt)e. 
(It also means a pointed -nosed Pomeranian dog; a 

G 
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sharp-eared eavesdropper ; the * point ' at which a man 

may be called really tipsy. ) 
191. Was has aUzs ♦ . . ; see on 1. 117. 

iPtrfnng tfyut, usually XPirfcmg tnacfyt. 

193. Uttfer, genit. case. 

194. ZJafiir, as for that . . ., i.e. to make up for that; 'but 

then.' 

£fird?te midf t»eber oor £?6lle nod? (Eeufel— 
Dafur ij* mir audj alle $reuo' entriffen.— FAUST. 

Hegtmettt; see on 1. 37. 

197. Harnett fufyrett; see on 1. 14. 

198. f o, as it were, so to say ; a very common use of the word, 

denoting a contemptuous generalisation, as fo b rem {3 en, 
1. 203 ; cf. fo etn 2fti<xb, 1. 597. 

204. Per fettte (Srtff = delicate touch, tact; cf. 1. 234. 

205. Ierttt fid}, is learnt^ gets learnt ; cf. bas Iteft jtd} letdjt, 

' that's easy reading ' ; es f afjrt fidj gut, etc. 

206. befotttmett = (1) obtain, (2) to suit, become, be of use 

to. It was of poor use to you, this lesson. 

208. iffm ♦ . . ab gegu (ft = learnt by watching him. For 

this force of ab, cf. abgefdjrx>at$t, abgefiigt, abgelujt 
(geftofjlett), abgelogett, etc. ; cf. Moliere, Femmes 
Savantes, i. 1 — 

• Et ce n'est pas du tout la prendre pour modele 
Ma sceur, que de tousser et de cracher comme elle. ' 

209. Sd/ettte = (Seme (often so pronounced) ; see 1. 347. 

211. IPetter audj! cf. Der Dormer audjl Der (Seter cmd? I 

Der Ceuf el ana) I etc. 2luc^ seems merely intensitive. 

212. The Saga of the Wild Huntsman (originating probably in 

Wustan or Odin) is known to most through the poem 
of Burger, and Weber's Freischutz. Korner, the poet, 
named (evidently with reference to this passage) the 
3#ger regiment which he joined (181 3) £ut30tt>s 
nrilbe 3ag>* 
216. See on 1. 121. 

218. Sii nb flu t, deluge. Through the notion (as old as the 
thirteenth century, when we find Sunbertfifaot) that the 
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word meant ' a flood brought by sin,' Sunbfltot found 
its way, in spite of Luther's efforts, into his Bible and 
into the German language. It should be Sinflfat, 
i.e. the universal flood. Sin = entire, whole, eternal. 
Cf. Sinltf '(Old Saxon) = ettriges £ebcn; Sinniht (A.S.) 
= enrige Hadji ; Sinbaa = sundew (drosera) ; Sinn* 
griin = periwinkle {vinca). 

222. gilt, exists, is regarded; cf. &s gilt fein £eBen, his life 
is concerned, is at stake. 

224. fennigt = fefynigt. Sennc, an unusual form of Sefjne, 

sinew. 

229. a ber orig. meant * again,' 'extra.' Scand. afar = in 
Ijo^em (Srabe, 311 triel ; hence Slberglauben, itbernutj, 
abermals, etc. Cf. (Eaufenb unb aber tcmfenb ; fdjon 
nnb abet fdjon (Goethe); an abertaufenb <£nbtn 
(Goethe). 

233. bas (Tempo = bas tTCarfdjtempo ; hence also bie £jal* 

. tung, bic folbatifdje 2Jrt nnb XPeife bes SJuftretens. 

234. ber Begriff, bie Bebeutung; i.e. the way he looks 

at (understands) things, and the significance of what he 
says. Begriff is mental, (Srtff rather physical, but 
used also figuratively (L 204). 

235. in it = t»eg mit, away with, 

£ ratj en = grimaces ; hence fooleries, Cf. Pic, iv. 7, 
ber ^ratjen braudjt's nidjt. 

237. £efj re, apprenticeship; cf. £ef|rburfdje, Cefyrjafyr, £efyr« 

brief (indentures). 

238. bie (Jron', lit. socage (labour done for the lord of the O 

manor) ; hence labour. Cf. ^JrSner, drudge, labourer. * 
The old word f rofyn ( = fyeilig, fjerrfdjaftlidj) is said to 
be connected with frofj, <Jrcm (oie (Jrofjmadjenbe, 
XTlilbe), and ^reyja (the goddess). It was applied to 
sacred relationships, as between gods and men, or 
lords and vassals. 

<& alette, i.e. hard labour. 

241. $loit, lit. 'afloat'; hence 'swimmingly,' easily. Cf. 
ffott ftngen, fltott arbeiten, es gerjt iljm flott con ber 
^anb. 
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243. f r i f d} = trmtfftg, ' quickly ' and ' boldly ' being synonyms ; 

cf. 1. 247, and ^rtfdj in bie ZPeite, 1. 390. 

246. anoanbelt, befall. The usual word to express an 
attack (21m»anblun<i) of grief, anger, illness, etc. 
The indicative seems to give rather the sense, ' I have 
enlisted because as a soldier no cares befall me.' But 
the indicative is often used colloquially where we should 
expect the subjunctive. 

247. ins fetter, under fire, or rather = in bie Sdjladjt fyinein. 
249. foil, should, or even though. 

253. Hu = nun. The sense is, Sudjt y^x nitys roeiter, als 

(Sefafyren, 2Ibenteuer unb bergl., fo ftobet 3fyr bas 
im fjolfifdjen Corps. 

254. TV amms, jerkin, worn next to the skin ; see on 1. 359. 

259. §apfen = a cone-shaped object (€i§apfen, (Ecmnen* 
3apfen, etc.); hence 'plug' or 'bung,' used for beer 
and wine casks, gapfenfireidj = the 'tattoo* 
((Erommelfdjlag) at which casks are to be bunged up 
and soldiers to return to barracks. 

261. tan$tlt' utlS, preached us a sermon; using his charger 
as his ttan$el 

263. paflficren laffen, let pass, allow ; cf. 1. 275. 

264. tttugten, sc. rotr. 

266. Under Bernhard of Weimar and other generals the dis- 

cipline and morals of the Swedish army were no longer 
what they had been under Gustavus. 

267. jfiguijien; seep. xxii. 

268. HTagbeburg; seep. xxxv. 

269. fcfyon; used very frequently in such expressions. Cf. 

Sdjon gut I bas mug fdjon ttvoas fein, etc. ' Already 
another thing ' we express by ' quite another thing. ' 

anber; see on Prol. 1. 2. 

271. XHSbels; cf. ^rSnleins, Kerls, bet ben Ittiiu'ers, etc, 
besides many foreign nouns, as <5enerals, Banquiers, 
Baflons, etc. 

bie lllenge, as also bie (Jiille, is used in apposition, 
adverbially = in abundance. 

273. (£tlly; see Hist. Sketch. 
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279. The * Leipzig calamity ' was the battle of Breitenfeld, 7th 

September 1631. 

280. ebett tttrgenbs, as we say, 'just nowhere.' 

ffecFen = pom ^Jlecfe fommen, von flatten gerjen, get j 

on, succeed. ' 

281. Came to a standstill; cf. 3 n §om geraten, 'get in a 

rage'; in Branb geraten, 'get on fire,' etc. 
284. nnsbxndetl (lit. * press ourselves ') slink. Cf. fld} fyetm* 
briicfen, 'sneak home'; fldj la'ngs ber fjfinfer tyn* 
briicf en, ' slink along close to the houses, 1 etc. 

286. EJanbgetb, bounty; the recruiting sergeant's 'shilling.' 
Also = earnest-money in sales (cf. Lat. mancipium), or 
the ' first takings ' in a shop. 

289. Refers to the invasion of Bohemia by the Saxons under 
Arnheim, 1631. See p. xxxvi. 

294. For the half-hearted policy of Johann Georg of Saxony 
see pp. xxxv. -vi. ' What energy he had,' says Trench, 
' was mainly expended in pursuits of the chase. A 
mighty Nimrod, he had killed with his own hands, or 
seen killed under his eyes, 1 13,629 wild animals. Hard 
drinking was at that day in Germany so common as to 
be little noteworthy, but he so far exceeded as to have 
earned for himself the nickname of the Beer King, or, 
more contemptuous still, the Beer Jug.' 

298. fiir=por; see on 1. 29. 

301. See p. xxxviii. 

304. (Eudj; cf. 1. 3. 

305. es befler f auf en, get a better bargains/are better. 

307. Ijat einen grofjen Sdjnitt, i.e. is on a grand scale. 

309. £Pinbesn?eben, stormblast. VO then = to weave ; hence, 
to toss to and fro. Cf. Ep. James, i. 6 — bie UTeeres* 
rooge, bie pom XV'xnbe getrieben nnb gerpebet nrirb 
(driven and tossed). 

311. anftreten, lit. to step forward (on to the scene, etc.); 

hence 'bear oneself,' 'carry oneself.' 

312. tpegfdjretten, 1L 959, 984. Cf. our use of 'away.' 

317, sq. fiirtPttjtg, usually porarifctg. Cf. fiirnefmt, 1. 41, 
and see on 1. 29. jftrtPit; is still frequently used for 
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DortDtt} (forwardness, meddlesome inquisitiveness). 
Schiller in his History says of Wallenstein : ' Of such 
obedience as he exacted no commander of modern or 
medieval times can boast. In this he exercised his 
soldiers by arbitrary and capricious orders, lavishly re- 
quiting a ready compliance, even in the merest trifles ; 
for he considered that obedience to an order was more 
important than the object for which the order was 
given. . . . His liberal views and keen intelligence 
kept him free from the religious prejudices of his age ; 
and the Jesuits could never endure the fact that he saw 
through their system, and looked upon the Pope as 
nothing more than the Bishop of Rome.' See 1. 593. 

322. cerpfttdjt; see on 1. 162. 

327. nm ; see on 1. 100. For the 3Sgcr's sentiments see. on 
1. 121. 

332. attfiecJett = (1) to fix on; (2) to infect; (3) to set on 

fire — the idea being that of contact ; as in Gr. Hm-civ = 
1) fasten on; (2) set on fire. Transl. To set on fire 
and ablaze, 

333. To arrogate (or presume) and subject all to himself. Stdj 

oermeff en ; see on 1. 6. It is not generally transitive, 
but a lies can be taken as an accus. of respect. 

339. See onl. 317. 

343. tltnfdjlagett, used especially of sudden changes in the 
weather or wind; 'change,' 'shift round. ' An old 
epitaph on Wallenstein {Theatr. Eur., iii. p. 185) 
describes him as one — 

Der grofce Kriegsmadjt 3ufamen bradjt, 
Dodj nie gelteffert redjt etri' 5d{ladjt. 

It is true that, as Trench says, 'he only fought one 
pitched battle (Lutzen), and that he lost,' for the de- 
feat of Mansfeld at the Deflcmer 23riicf e was scarcely a 
pitched battle. But Liitzen was regarded by the im- 
perial party as a moral if not an actual victory ; and the 
continued success of Wallenstein as a SdjSpfer fttfyner 
Sctyaren testifies to the confidence with which his skill 
and good fortune were regarded by the soldiery. 

345. (Eifly, 'the victor in thirty-six battles,' was defeated by 
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Gustavus at Breitenfeld, and again at the passage of 

the Lech. See p. xxxvi. 

347. ciftorifteren; for foreign words cf. 11. 209, Sdjente; 
355» Affair ; 440, Sdjef ; 458, permtfi; 143* Suffurs; 
833, 0rbenan3en ; 1034, Demotion. 

349. %>t\$tXl,flag, ensign. Cf. Lat. signum. 

353. So lb, pay ; from Med. Lat. solidus (soldus), orig. a gold 

coin worth about 5s. Hence Ital. soldo, Fr. solde ; and 
Solbot, soldier, etc. 

354. f eft, invulnerable. Cf. elite ;$efte, ^Jeftung, a fastness, etc. 

Superstitions as to the efficacy of charms, amulets, etc. 
were as rife in Europe in these ages as they are nowa- 
days among the natives of Central Africa and other 
savages. 

356. <2udj; cf. 11. 3 and 304. See also p. xxxviii. 

359. Kofler, also <5otter (ber and bets; see Wilh. Tell, iii. 3), 

the loose leather doublet worn over armour, protecting 
the neck. VOamms (1. 253) was a tight-fitting under- 
vest, or jerkin. In his description of the battle Schiller 
says that Gustavus was bios mit etnem lebemen 
(Boiler unb etnem (Eudjrocf befleibet, for an unhealed 
wound prevented him from wearing armour. This 
(Softer, bloodstained and pierced by bullets, was sent 
as a trophy to Vienna. 

360. & alien, an unusual form for 38He. <Ein fallen = a 

bale ; but ISdU is sometimes weak when = SpielbaH or 
Kugel. 3^? mar f oen 23aHcn oeg, momtt id? fptelte 
(Goethe). Sdjneebaflen for SdmeebSHe is sometimes 
used. 

361. fbnnte tfym feine . . . xwt,i.e. 'not one could even. . . .' 

364. €r tft in fetnem Kollet (auf bem portrat) bargefteflt, bas 
er gerootmltdj tm ^Jelbe, nadj bamaltger OTobe, ©on 

(Elenbleber trug (' Murr,' quoted by Duntzer). Das 

(Elenbtrjter (cf. Eng. Eland), (Elenntfyer, or (Elenn = 
elk; Russ. olen (= £}trfd}), Pol. jelen. The 'd* is 
inserted as in ^tmarib, Sinbftut, etc. In the fine 
ballad, Sckloss Eger, by Fontane, Illo (the only one 
who defended himself against the conspirators) is 
described as wearing a doublet of buffalo skin — 
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yio nur, £?er3 vote Kelfle, 

fj&lt bei Canne fid}, 

Did?t lj* feine Seefe 

<S5egen l?ieb unb Sticfy — 
Crfiat ein Saffel KoHer 

XOie fein Korper, traun I — 

368. A common expression meaning, c there's something wrong, 
or uncannie, here.' Cf. Faust, i. 10 — 
JPet fonnte nur bte beiben Kfijldjcn bringen ? 
€s get}t nidft 511 mit redtfen Dingen ! 

370. Dtnge, is the plural of Dtng, when used in its ordinary 
sense. Dinger expresses pity or contempt, generally 
applied to persons, yp garjitgen Dinger I 2Irme 
Dinger 1 etc. 

372. The graues ZTtflnntetn is the astrologer Seni, Wallen- 
stein's adviser. See Pie. ii. 1, Tod, v. 10. 

^Jrt jt = time of grace, respite ; used poetically for geit. 
Here the word lends an air of mystery. In the hours 
of darkness. 

375. brailf, thereupon. 

379- eine Blecfyfjanbe . . . etne ^lafcfye . . . These are 
accusatives, as may be seen from such examples as — 
gu Dionts, bent Hyxarmen, fdjlidj 
Damon, ben Dold? im <5ea>anbe. 

SCH. Die Biirgschaft. 

386. enticing is used in combination with a preposition {an), 

or with ace. genit. or dat., and stands either before or 
after its noun. 

387. gelenft. For the past partic. used in commands or 

exclamations cf. 2Iuf gepagt ! attend ! losgefctfljen 1 let 

go ! recfytsumfelfrt ! right about face ! Itnfs gefopDenft! 
left wheel ! and 1L 1052, 1 100, etc. 

390. tfrifcf/, 1. 243. 

tn bte XPette, i.e. 'up and away!' cf. in Me n>ette 
tDelt rn'ncms. 
396. mtr; see on 1. 3. 
400. Kittel, rjembartiges (Dberfletb, blouse. The old word 

fibel seems to have meant a long overcoat. The 
peasant's tttttel is frequently made of thick woollen stuff. 
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401. Katfers Hotf, i.e. the imperial uniform. Cf. 11. 428, 

942. 

402. Much the same as Z>ie ^re^ett madjt tfjn, 1. 235. 

404. Kratn; see note at beginning of Lager. 

405. Scfyroefelf aben, or giinbfaben. Before the general in- 

troduction of wooden matches (Sdjroefel* or Stretdf* 
fyo^djen) thread or yarn ((Samfaben) dipped in 
brimstone was used. One finds, however, ftridjfyoltj 
in the fifteenth century. Bah I who'd deal in lucifer 
matches ? 

406. von fetner paten; see on 1. 98. Both bte pate and 

bte Pattn are used. 

407. A Stiicf Wein (now obsolete) was 7 J Wpn ((Dfytn) or 18 

(Eimer. The (Etmer holds 67 £tter, therefore a Stiicf* 
fag contains 1200 £iter, *.*. 12 fjeftoliter, or 264 
gallons. 

409. Notice the familiar Du, as contrasted with the <Er of the 

pompous Wachtmeister (1. 414 sq.) See on 1. 82. 

410. ftt$ett laffert, to abandon, or leave in the lurch (tm 

Sttdje), or in prison. Here : he leaves behind him. 

412. fur; see on 1. 29. 

414. bemHefrutetU This dative is used very commonly 
when we in English use a possessive pronoun or pos- 
sessive case, especially in speaking of parts of the body 
or dress — 3^ m 3 ur Sette, by his side ; 34 3<><3 es tf|tn 
aus ber (Eafdje ; er \\at ftd? ben finger abgefdjnttten; 
cf. Fr. * je me suis coupe le doigt,' etc. 

417. Notice that when the separable prefix of the verb is used 

in the sentence as a preposition followed by a noun it 
often need not be repeated as the prefix, though in 
prose one would generally use it, as — 34 fy a & e m *4 
an fie angefdjloffen (not gefdjloffen) ; cf. 1. 605. With 
verbs of motion the prefix, when repeated, is often pre- 
ceded by fyin or fyer, as — er gtng, rings rnn bte Stabt 
Iierum. 

418. furnefym, 1. 41. 

fafyren; cf. Marc. ix. 25 — 34 gefctete btr, ba% bn von 
tf|tn ausfafyreft, unb fafjrejt tjtnfort nidjt in tfyn. 
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420. Lit. 'On Fortune's her ship.' This double possessive, as 
it might be called, is common tm Dolfemunbe. The 
noun is sometimes in dat. t as fiir metnem ^Jelbwebel 
feme (Jrail (' Auerbach,' quoted in Eve's Germ, Gr.) ; 

but also genti., as Pes (Eeufels fetn 2Ingeftc^t r L 740. 
For ^ortuna, cf. Pic. iv. 4, where Wallenstein is called 
ber $Qxtuna Kinb. 

425. ^Srbers (Saul. Pte $irber laffen bas <JarbenmatertaI 
auf etner 2lrt Hogmufyle 3erreiben, n?obet bas Pfe"rb 
an einetn Sdjtpen3el ober fjebel 3tef}t (Goldbeck, 
Schill. Lex.) Others say the horse turns the rollers 
used 3um (SfStten ber grogen Stiicfe, or a <S8pet 
(winch) for hoisting. 

427. £0 fllttg, watchword. 

auf €rben; see on I. 98. 

428. 'ma I; see on 1. 13. 

429. ^ii^r' id? . . . bes Katfers StocF. In its connec- 

tion with 21us bem Solbaten latin 2Wes roerben and 
(VOtt's 3Utn Corporal . . ♦ one might be tempted to 
compare this with the celebrated mot that every private 
soldier carries a field-marshal's baton in his knapsack. 
[^Jufyren = to have in one's pocket ; see on 1. 14. 
Moreover, 1. 454, the XPadjtmetfter evidently alludes to 
the possibility of Wallenstein's establishing etttHeicfyport 
Solbaten (1. 331), and thus becoming Katfer.] But 
it probably merely refers to the sergeant's baton — Per 
tDadjtmetjier Ijatte audj bte (Jelb* ober £ag,er polijet 
mtt 3U beforgen. — (W.) The meaning is therefore : 
' In this uniform I wield (f iiffre) a symbol of imperial 
power — viz. my staff or baton.' He then explains that 
the sceptre was originally merely a staff, the emblem 
of power and authority — as it still is among savages. 
^KTjirpov = staff; cf. Homer, //. i. 238 ; xviii. 505. 
The inference is, of course, that as all constituted 
authority is originally due to brute force and the power 
of the sword, and as now 'war is the watchword on 
earth,' as it was in ben alien getten, VOo bie Kltnae 
nod) alles tfjdt bebeuten (1. 314), therefore aus bem 
Solbaten fann alles toerben. 

434* 311m; see on Pro!. 1. 6. This is the usual expression — 
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tttetn Pater ljat es fdjon 3um ©berften gebradjt, has 
got his regiment (Kotzebue). 

435. Cf. Prol. 1. 99. 

436. tnett . ♦ . tret ben, generally = carry on too far (cf. 

1. 6) ; here = tpett brincjen, to get on, succeed. 

437. See on 1. 121. 

440. Scfyef = (Ojef ; see on 11. 347 and 209. 

441. 23 II 1 1 1 e r . Walter Butler, a descendant of a Norman family 

(Hervey) that had settled in Ireland. One of his Irish 
dragoons appears later (1. 675 ; see 1. 785). Butler 
was of an ambitious and revengeful character, and was 
mistrusted by Wallenstein ( Tod, iii. 4). For the part 
that he took in Wallenstein's murder see p. xl. He 
was rewarded by the Emperor with lands and the title 
of <8raf, but died in the same year, 1634. (The 
refusal of this title by the Emperor, on Wallenstein's 
advice, which is used in the play, Tod y ii. 6, as a 
motive for Butler's revenge, is unhistorical.) 

444. Das madjt, er . . . = bas fomtnt ba\zt, bafj er. . . . 

The expression is common in conversational language ; 
also bas madjt, IDetL ♦ ♦ ♦ It is merely a loose way 
of saying Seitt Stdjfjernortfjun madjt es, bafj er es 
3um (Seneralmajor gebracfyt tjat. Cf. Ps. xc. 7, Das 
madjet bein gorn, bafj wit Denjefjen. 

bafj is the old form of the adverbial compar. of gut, of 
which beffer was the adjective. Later beffer was used 
also adverbially, and bafj almost disappeared. It is 
still used in poetry as = tiidjttcx, finely, or much ; the 
comparative force being scarcely ever present. Sittb 
bte tm Ungliicf , bte nrir lieben, Das urirb uns maty* 
ltd? baft betriiben (Goethe), fcjiirbag = further. t>a 
er von batmen fiirbaft gtng. — Matt. iv. 21.] 

449, cermao, unb latin; merely pleonastic. 

454. ermeffen (generally = estimate, conjecture), here = at- 

tain, compass. <2r often has the force of attainment, 

as in erjagen, erffeljen, erleben, errtnejen, erjtngen, 

erreid^en, etc. Notice present tense where we use 
future. 

455. For it's not the end of the world yet, A proverbial expres- 
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sion often used when one is irritated at having failed 
in anything = ' Never mind ! there's time yet !' 

457. It is asserted by Ranke (Gesch. Wallensteins) that Wallen- 
stein undoubtedly was a student at Altdorf, and distin- 
guished himself there by such wild behaviour that he 
escaped * relegation ' (expulsion) only through the inter- 
cession of his relatives. Others deny the fact, and 
attribute the freak here described to another of the 
Waldstein family. Altdorf is a small town about fifteen 
miles south-east from Nurnberg, on the railway line to 
Regensburg. Its university (which does not now exist) 

V was under the control of the Nurnberger Stabtrctt. 

Stubentettfragett, the large collar of the academical 
gown. 

458. Crteb; 1. 6. 

permig (1. 347) = €rlaubttts. 

459* Burs or Burfdj is derived, as also 3orfe (purse and 
Bourse) from Gr. /3tf/xra (skin, purse). Orig. it meant 
a club or society of (male) persons living together ; 
hence applied to schools and universities (scholars = 
bursarii). Then 33urfd} was used for the members 
themselves, exactly as ^rauctt3tmtncr ( = gytusceum, 
the women's apartment) came in time to mean a woman. 
}3urfd?, or Surfdje = undergraduate ; also fellow, boy, 
etc. [« Freshman ' = #ldjs.] Burfdjifos (Lat. or Gr. 
termin.) = like a student, rowdy ; also applied to uni- 
versity ' slang.' 

460. VOit profefforeit, fo fatten audj retdje Stubtrenbe 
Stubenten als Ptener (famuli). — Duntzer. These 
{J a mult acted as 'scouts' or 'fags.' Wallenstein's 
Jamulus is said to have been Joh. Reheberger, and 
he was balb erfctylagen for having gone to sleep on the 
window-sill ! 

462. UTtr ntdjts, btr ni dj ts = will he mil he, 'nolens 
volens.' 
Karjer. The Latin word (whence also Kerfer, an 
ordinary dungeon) is used exclusively for Sdjufcje* 
fftngnts, 'black hole.' 

465. anfattgen; often = 'do,' as 3^ m *t§ <J<* r tttcfyt, voas 
tdj cmf angen foil. 
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467. ntnnt*s fldj; cf. 1. 205. 

468. Means c any plucky fellow might be proud to have done 

it'; lit. 'might see his reflection in it.' 

469. grofjen (Efjaten alien. The position of alien is 

unusual, but no more strained than it would be in 
English verse. An inflected adj. often follows its noun 
in Old German, as em* ebefe fdjoene froroe reine 
(Walter v. d. Vogelweide). It is now used seldom 
thus with inflection, <£r gab Befefyl, ausbriicfltdjen 
(Sch.); HTein gan^es Ztbtn, pergangenes unb fiinf- 
tiges \Tod y ii. 3). 

470. Stucfdjen, freak, tricky as in Kunftfificf. 

471. nnterroegen; still common for unterroegs, of which 

the old form was nntetroegens, used by Schiller, 
Goethe, and Lessing [Nathan, iv. 8). Unterroegs Iajfen 
= leave alone, leave off. For the Dragoner see on 1. 675. 

475. bet (Etojie = Bet Stmten; 'peace of mind' being the 

main idea in (Eroft, ' comfort/ 

476. TO as ^X^atitS, something to himself, specially his. The 

word is often used of something (in dress, etc.) very 
' choice ' ; see 1. 867. 

477. fcfyon; see on Prol, 1. 2. 

480. bie prager, musical miners (Bergfnappen) from Prag, 

so called as if known as the ' Prag Band.' Schiller at 
first intended to introduce only one musician (Letter to 
Goethe, 1798). 

481. £}8nbel (plur.) = bother, trouble, quarrel, 

3d? bin babtx, Here I am I Pm for you I cf. 11. 484, 639. 

8. 2(uftritt. 

befommt btn Kapu3tner 3U faffen, i.e. runs into him, 
and embraces him instead of the girl. 

The following are extracts (given by Duntzer) from the 
original Tractate (2luff , 2Iuff ttjr Ctjrtfteit I) of the Viennese 
Capuchin Abraham a Sancta Clara (see p. liv.) : — £ebt man 
bod? allerfetts, a\s f^tte ber 2lIImSd?ttge (Soft bas djtragra 
nnb fonne ntdjt mel^r baretnfdjlagen— Xltdjt jiefyen rote 
^aullen^er, btntn ^ilijvotis [3. Poramrf] ift gefagt roorben: 
* Quid hie statis tota die otiosi ?' — gn fdjtmpffen feynb ofle 
bie jentge Solbaten, bie Iteber mtt ber SabinI als mit bem 
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Sabel umbfpringen — Solbattn bit lieber fjaben Kriig als 
Krieg, feyno nidjts nut$ — 2>er gar groge unb erfdjrocfltdje 
Comet mag u>oU ein Huttfen geoeft fettt, bie utts (Sort in 
big grojje Jenfter geftecft fyat. — Dor trielen 3<rftren fyero 
ijt bas HomifaSe Heidj fester Homifdj arm wovbtn burdj 
ft5te Krieg — <clfa§ ift tin <£ltnb*Sa% wovbtn burdj Iauter 
Krieg; ber Hfjein»t>trofmi ijt ein peyn»Strofmt worben 
unb anbere £&nber in (Elenber fefjrt n>orben — Die Siinb 
ijt ber IHagnet, tpeldjer bas fdjarpfpe (Eyfen nnb Kriegs* 
Sdjroerbt in unfere £Snber 3teqt — Zlaa) bem S inx 2V3<L 
f olgt bas (£, nadj ber Siinb f olgt ber Orcf — c Et ubi erit 
victoria, si Deus offenditur ?' — Das XDeib in bem €nangelto 
fjat btn Derlofymen (Srofdjen gefudjt, nnb gefunben; ber 
Saul Ijat bie <2fel gefuajt nnb gefunben ; ber 3ofepfy tyat 
feine faubere 33riiber gefudjt, unb gefunben; ber aber 
gua^t nnb (Sfycbaxhit beytfyeils [einigen] Solbaten fudjr, 
ber unrb nidjt triel ftnben — tPorauff 3oannes geantoortet : 
C^ut niemanb Uberlajt, nod) ©eroalt: 'Contenti estis 
stipendiis vestris,' nnb feyet mit eurem Solb 3U frieben 
— €s ijt ein (Sebott, bn foflejt btn Hamen (Sottes nidjt 
eytel ntnntn. VOann euaj follte con einem \tbtn ^ludjer 
em fJSrlein ausgefyen, fo umrbe eudj in einem IHonatlj ber 
Sdjebel fo glat, nnb fo er audj bes 2lbfoIons Strobel gleidj 
roSre, als wit ein gefottener Kalbsfopff.— So man 3U alien 
tPetteren [i.e. oaths, plur. of XDetterJ], roeldje euer :Jludj» 
§ung ausbriitet, mn|te bie (Slocfen leutten, man ronbte 
gleidjsamb nidjt HTeftner genug tjerbey fdjaffen — Daoib 
u>ar tin Solbat . . . bod) rjat biefer jlreittbare Kriegs* 
^iirjt feinem »iel taufenb (Eeujfel anfi btn Hucfen gelaben 
— 3d? uermeine ja nid?t, baj man bas IlTauI mufj als* 
wtittx aufffperren 3U biefem Sprud? : (Sort Ijelf bir, als ber 
(Eeuffel fjoll bid) — ftor eucfj nidjt jidjer ijt bas <Selb in ber 
(Erutjen, bie (Erufjen in bem fjaus, bas ^ans in bem Dorff, 
bas Dorff in bem £anb. 

ie 

483. Huzza I hooray I yahoo ! Here's jolly fun I Pm for you 
tool He repeats the words of the ^aQtt, who has 
just run against him. 

Dubetbumbei, a nonsensical exclamation, used also by 
Goethe. 

486. Stntibaptijien, the Anabaptists (i.e. tPibertflufer, in- 
stead of XPiebertSufer), so called, implying that they 
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denied baptism (cf. Jesuiter, 941). The sect was much 
persecuted, especially at the time of the Zwinglian 
Reformation in Switzerland. At Zurich many were 
(jefcttft — tied up in sacks and thrown into the lake. 
In North Germany they took the name of ITtennoniten, 
after Menno Simons their leader. 

487. Sotttttag; see on 1. 55. For a Capuchin this strict 
Sabbatarianism seems rather out of place. 

491. Matt. xx. 6. As in the original, these quotations from 
the Vulgate are loosely translated by the speaker. 

495. See on 1. 112. 

497, 498. 333fymen . . . grSmem In Saxony and other 
parts 3 is pronounced by the common people almost 
exactly as e or 8; cf. 11. 181, 673. 

500. Sab el, vulgar for SSbcI. 

502. 0j en pirn; (Djenjiierna, see p. xxxviii. 

508. 'runter = fjernnter, as 'rein = herein, etc. 

511. lUagefjcms, home of mourning, Gs ijl Beffer in bos 
Xlaafoaus gefyen, benn in bas (Erinffjaus. — Eccl. vii. 3. 

513. The play on the words Hetcfy and reid} cannot be given , 
in English. The Holy Roman Empire existed from \ 
800 a.d. — 'when Charles the Great was crowned 
Emperor of the Romans by Pope Leo III.' (Bryce) — 
until 1806, when Francis II. resigned the imperial 
crown — that is, for more than 1000 years ; or, if we 
consider it as a continuation of the Roman Empire, for 
over 1750 years. 

515. mot ben for get&orben, as in the original. 

516. ansgenommeix, pillaged, robbed, 

517. tDiijitljiimer, a word coined by Schiller, 'wastedoms.' 

519. Also coined words. The suffix ei sometimes means 'the 
place of,* as in Drutferet, IHeterei (farm-house), etc. 
Kliifte would mean 'ravines,* 'dens.* 

521. (Elenber. I do not know whether Schiller, or rather 
Pater Abraham, was aware that his pun was justified by 
more than merely the similarity of sound. l)as (Elenb, 
misery > is originally bas elelenbe, or elilenti, c the other 
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land' (Lat. alius), i.e. the foreign land, or land of 
banishment ; hence exile and misery. (Ettt fdjones 

com ^etmtoefy eitttjecjebenes 2X>ort (Jac. Grimm). 

529. fyerb = pungent. 

C §tt) teb el is usually fern. (Lat. ccepa, capulla). Weigand 
says it is used as masc. in Bavaria. 

530. m, that is V0t% U stands for Ungliicf. 

532. Where will be hope of victory if God is offended ? 

534. fdjtpSttjett, to shirk or cut (work, lectures, church, etc.) 
From Sd}n>att3 = train of dress (Sdjleppe) ; also = 
^aar^opf. Hence = fid} aufputjen, to dress finely, 
swagger about, go lazily about anything, shirk. 

539. fail b em, fine, precious. In the original it is feme 
faubere. See on 1. 43. 

543. Notice this use of audj, 'even though.* 

544. tPiifiett; see on 1. 98. 

546. (jelatlfert. With verbs of motion the past part, is used 
where we use present : er fommt gefprtmgett, gerttten, 
<jef afyrett, fyerbetgeetlt, etc. This is not to be confused 
with the passive part, (see on 1. 387). 

548. What shall we dot 

550. ' And he said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither 

accuse any falsely, and be content with your wages.' 
— Luke iii. 14. 

551. Concutiare (Siaaelew) exactly = fdjtttbett ntlb pladfett. 
554. auf Tttemanb Iiicjt, tell lies on {against) nobody J usually 

cjeaen or uriber. ITtan leuget (liigt) gent auf bie 

£eute. — Sirach, xix. 15. 

558. font, old form for foflji, 

559. ausFramen = to unpack SCram (1. 404) for sale, to 

rummage out. [In the original it is ettt IPetter CMS* 
briiten; lit. to hatch an oath.] Cf. Shakesp. //ami. 
ii. 2, 'unpack my heart with words.' 

565. JTTeJtter, or Sacristan, is the Ministrant (as Schiller calls 
him — (gang, rt. b. (Eifettfjammer) who rings the bell 
during the celebration of Mass. 
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€in (Slocflcin fyort er erflingen fern, 

<£m priefter roar's mit bent Cetb bes £?errn, 
Doran fam ber OTefjner gefdjritten. 

(Graf. v. Habsburg.) 

Here in a more general sense, * sexton.' 

566. b5fes <5ebet = #ud>. 

567. ungeu>afcf}nen,>w/. 

568. ausgittg : as in the original : were to fall out, 
575* &od?/ •""*#/. 

577. Sacrament when used as an oath is often changed into 
Sacferment (Raub. ii. 3) ; we find also Sapperment or 
Sdjapperment, Sacferlot and Sacferloft. 

580. foKt; see on 1. 558. 

584. praFtifen, used in plur. for evil practices, or 'intrigues' 

(HSttfe). In this sense probably from Fr. pratiquer, 

585. Both Berg and Burg (refuges in war) are connected with 

bergen, to put in a safe place ', secure, save. 

589. Kommt^brot, soldier's, ration (commissariat) bread 

[Sdjnmr^brot.] 
591. KSmmt, a common form of Kommt; cf. ticfii = tfjat, 
I 32- 
bodj ; explanatory, as below, 593 ; see on 1. 87. 

596. 23efdjiitje metne fjeerbe — ntdjtl the negative of IPeibe 

metne Sd/afe. — Joh. xxi. 16. 

597. Das; see on 1. 52. 

fo etn; used generally in contempt or depreciation, as: 
Das ift fo etn gan3 getpSfynUdjer Bfunb, etc. It may 
be often translated by 'just a . . .,' or 'a regular'; cf. 
on 1. 198. But when the fo is emphasised it = fold}. 

Ex. So etn IHenfdj 1 

598. £ef}ren; see on 1. 98. Wallenstein was indifferent to 

the religious beliefs of his soldiers. (Da f ra<jt Zltemanb, 
mas 02iner ajaubt, 1. 319.) He was hated by the 
Jesuits (see on 1. 316), whose influence at the Imperial 
Court was very strong. 

601. 23r amarb as* The name of a braggart in a comedy by 
Holberg, the great comic Danish poet ; said to be 
from Danish bram = pracfyt and prarjleret. The verb 

H 
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bramarbaftren is also used by Schiller — Dcr VOtxn 
bramarbajtrt aus beinem (Befjirne (Raub. i. 2). 

604. Stralfunb; see on 1. 141. 

605. gefcfyloflfen, locked, clamped, riveted. (Not to be con- 

founded with the expression mentioned on 1. 417.) 

606. This verse was omitted by mistake in the first printed 

editions, and (though necessary for the rhyme) is still 
omitted from many modern editions. It was preserved 
in the copy used for the Berlin theatre. 

609. Holofernes, the (probably mythical) general of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, slain by Judith. 

611. A clever application of the fact (see 1. 628 fy) that 

Wallenstein had a nervous horror of a crowing cock, 
as of all loud and shrill noises. Whether in palace 
or in camp, complete silence was kept in his vicinity. 
(HTu§ dies mcmsfttfl tint tlm fcin, 1. 633.) gipolf 
patrouiflen, says Schiller, mugten bte Hunbe um 
fetnen palaft madjen, um jeben £8rm ab3ubalten. 
. . . Ketn (Seraffel ber XPagen burfte fettter tfrotjnung 
nafye fomtnen, unb bte Stragen rnurben nidjt felten 
burdj Kettett gefperrt* Stumm, trie bte gugdnge 
3U tfmt, tpar and} fein Umgang. ^infter, nerfdjloffen, 
unergrunblidj, (parte er feine tPorte mefyr als feme 
(Befdjenfe . . ♦ er ladjte mentals, A contemporary 
epitaph on him (Theatr. Eur. iii. p. 185) says — 

<&ax $axt mat tfym fein bofymifd} Ijirn, 
Hotm? ntdjt Ieiben ber Sporen KItrm, 
fyafyn, fjennen, f?tmb er banbtfirt [Idfjt fanjjen] 
2lUer ©rten, wo er Iogtrt. 

612. um bid} gefdjefyen, ifs all over (up) with you, Um 

here merely = as to ; compare, without confounding, 

the um in umbrtngen, umfommen (Lat. perdere, 
perire). Die afle ftnb um tfjr (Selb (gefommen), 1. 
823. Notice the sudden change from the respectful <2r 
to the abusive Qn ; see on 1. 82. 

613. <5eljet fjtn, unb faget bemfelben <Jucr/s. — Luke xiii. 32. 

614. Du btft bes Cobes! you are a dead man! Possibly 

= bes tEobes Kinb (cf. h Mdov), or simply * belonging 
to Death.' Ex. <Er ift bes (Ceufels, bes Ijeufers, bes 
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Kufttfs (L 760), etc ; cf. 3<$ t^u' *><& tnetnes 2Imts 
( W. Tell, i. 3). 

615. Iegen fidf bretn; see on 1. 21. 

616. Spriidjel = Spriidjletit. This form of the diminutive 

is common tin Polfsmunbc through all Germany, 
especially in the south; cf.. Biidjel, Ktnb'I, ^Snf'I, 
^Snfel or fjanf 'I, etc. 

618. Sii nbenpater ; evidently formed on the model of £ugen« 
pater. 

IHttfffg, from ber HTttff = orig. a wry-mouth, hence a 
sulky, grumbling fellow (our 'muff'?); XTTuffcI, or 
ITCops (this said by Weigand to be an English word) 
is a pug-dog, so called from its distorted mouth. 

621. €inen Stem bes Slnlaufens uttb einen <JeIs ber Merger* 
nis. — Rom. ix. 33. 



9- anftrttt. 

The first twelve verses were inserted by Schiller almost at the 
last moment before the play was put on the stage, to connect 
the sermon with what follows. 

624. <5ocFel, or (giicfel {onomatop.), A.S. coce, Eng. cock. 
In Bavaria also Gogkelhan. 

626. // was only just said, I suppose . . . 

627. ntdjt <jait3 ofjrte, sc. <5rmtb. This elliptical use of 

ofyne is not uncommon, as — Die Sadje tft ntdjt gatt3 
ofyne [sc. IParjrfdjeinltdjf ett] ; Ste tft fdjmudf, aber 
bte anbern ftxib and} tttdjt a,att3 ofyne [sc Sdjonfyett] ; 
(Diint fetn = ofyne ©elb fetn (students' slang). 

630. See on 1. 611. 

632. It was a vulgar belief that a lion could not endure a 
crowing cock. In an old Latin epitaph on Wallenstein 
we find — 'Qui galli cantus, Libyci de more leonis 
Horruit.' 

635. Setn tmmer arbettenber Kopf brandjte Stille. — Sch., 

$ojdhr, Kr, ; see on 1. 611. The cognate accus. 
after benfett is of late usage (especially since Klop- 
stock) — 
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Z)cmn benft mem ©eift mtt preis tmb Danf 

Die Sdjicfung. — Gellert. 

Sett er bas Kinb in Ujrer <5efettfd?aft batye. — GOETHE. 

636. Sdjlagt 311! G%* it him! The idea seems that of 
hitting home y as we say. {Jrifdj, 33ruber I Sdjlag 311, 
Bmberl {Minna von Barnhelm, i. 1). 

638. Pa fetjt's £}tebe = ba gtebt's tyebe. Sefjen is used 
with this meaning in only a few similar expressions, as 
€s nrirb fjSnbel (Sdjtmpfmorte, (Srobfyeiten) fetjetu 

644. 33&sd}en, dim. of Bafc, coz, used in familiar address, as 

Petter, (Secatter, (Senattertn (1. 1002). 
646. bet fid?; see on 1. 14. 

648. Profog, from Lat. propositus (Eng. provost), the head 

of the regimental police. Propji is another form of 
the word, used generally of an ecclesiastical provost. 

649. Vflanbat, decree, general order, i.e. against using false 

dice. 

652. The quiet, unobtrusive entrance of the arquebusier (he 
is not even announced in the stage directions) is in 
keeping with his character. These arquebusiers (only 
one of whom speaks, the other silently looking on as a 
*rw0ov irpda-onrov) are called by Goethe, Hepr&fetttattten 

bes redjtltdjett unb pfttdjtltebenben tOietls ber 2frmee* 
They belong to Tiefenbach's regiment, which had been 
quartered at Brieg in Schlesien, to protect that country 
from the Swedes. By his humane and charitable views 
with regard to the peasant ('the peasant is a human 
being, so to say ') and the working classes (HSfyrftanb), 
and by his opinion of war as an evil (1. 966), the 
arquebusier is sharply contrasted with the Jager, who 
speaks of him with contempt (11. 659, 1007), and he is 
distinguished by a few delicate and skilful touches from 
the cuirassier, who, while he pities the sufferers, and 
has an evident leaning towards the delights of home 
and peace, accepts war as a necessity, and glories in 
the soldier's life. The arquebusier remains unshaken 
in his loyalty towards the Emperor, and when he finds 
that he is outvoted he quietly leaves the scene with his 
comrade, after paying for what he has drunk, which is 
ntdjt ber Hebe roert^. #r? ebufter, from Ital. archi- 
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bugio, lit. * arch-hole* or 'fork -barrel,* so called from 
the heavy gun (^afen« ober (Babelbiidjfe) which was 
rested upon a kind of inverted pitchfork. 

655. €tnem bas IDort reben = partctne^mcn, take one's 

part. 

659. (Seuattcr, contemptuous, as we might say 'gaffer'; cf. 
Fr. compare. 

661. Ironical. 

662. Goethe calls these cuirassiers etne fiifynere tmb gebttbetere 

Klaffe ttletlfdjen. The first speaker comes from 
Briiggen {Tod, iii. 15), and belongs to the Walloon 
regiment of Graf Pappenheim, who fell at Liitzen, now 
under the command of Max Piccolomini. The second 
is from Koln, and is in a Lombard "regiment. Of the 
former Carlyle says, 'The Pappenheimer is an older 
man, more sedate (than the Jager). . . . He has 
wandered over Europe, and gathered settled maxims 
of soldierly privilege. . . . With his military stoicism 
is blended a dash of homely pathos.' See on 1. 652. 

669. to as = 'as quick as'; the usual expression, as, <Er lief, 
was er nnr laufen fonnte* 

671. mtt foldjem Potfe, i.e. as the Sd/arffdjutjen, and 
other such (Sefmbel. 

673. IP a U on is related to Lat. Gaffus, Gallicus. The 
Walloons are the aboriginal Gallic or Celtic inhabit- 
ants of Belgium. The same root exists in tpftlfd} 
('foreign,' i.e. not Teutonic; especially Italian or 
French)— Wahs (pays de Ga/Ies), WaUtS (Valais), 
UOaUnu%, IPailadjet, etc. ; see 1. 786, 787. 

bcm; for the rhyme, see on 1. 497. 

675. The Irish dragoon, who here again joins the other 
speakers, is a rough, self-reliant soldier of fortune — a 
Sdjattenbtlb of Buttler, his chief. Evidently incapable 
of taking a part in the discussion that follows, he only 
blurts out (with his friends the Sdjarffdjiitjett, with 
whom he has been gambling) a ' Success to the Army,' 
and sings a verse of the concluding song. 

677. (Dberfr ((Dberfts, I. 685) is decl., either weak or strong, 
according as it is regarded as an adjectival noun or not. 
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One can say, metn ©berfier, or metn (Dberjt. For 
Pappenheim's death, see p. xxxviii. 

680. t^at mas t>orans, lit 'has something before others,' is 
privileged, 

684. cmsbrtngen; often = 'to propose* (a toast); not un- 
frequently also = to let out (divulge), as, VO'\t tft has 
(Befyetmnts aiisgef ommen ? tSer fyat es ausge* 
btadft ? This news, brought by the second cuirassier, 
is, as it were, an unexpected discord introducing a new 
key and the {^auptmottn — that of allegiance — in which 
the sentiments of the various characters are more 
strongly accentuated. 

687. Sinb potter (5tft, they are full of poison, i.e. 'they 
are looking daggers.' The genit. termination is not 
always used after 00 Her; thus we have poller . ♦ ♦ 
edits Unffats (Matt, xxiii. 27), but eitt (Sejtcfyt roller 
Tlusbtnd (Eckermann). Possibly the expression assimi- 
lates itself to those of measure, as eitt <51cts noft VOtxn 
{not IPetttS). 

692. HI an n (as 1. 735), used in sing, in such expressions ; cf. 
3e^tt <JuJ3, brei jpfunb, 'a thousand horse,' 'duck,' 
' snipe,' etc. 

cmffttjen; see on 1. 113. 

696. abfonberltdj, usually befottbers. 

697. }Ct; see on 1. 5. 

698. 'Him from Milan,' i.e. Ferdinand, Cardinal Infante of 

Spain, son of Philip III., who had some time previously 
been made Stattljalter of the Netherlands. He was 
at present at Milan (see on II. 143, 144), and troops 
to escort him thence to his new government (6000 
horse according to Schiller's Hist. ; 8000 according to 
this passage and Pic. ii. 7) were demanded for him from 
"Wallenstein by the Emperor. As Stattfyalter he later 
in this year (1634) took an inglorious part in the raid 
on Trier after the battle of Nordlingen. (See Sch., 
yzjahr. Kr. t bk. v.) 

706. (often tptr, sc. tnacf/en; a common ellipsis, as VOo 
moften Sie fyn ? etc. 

708. The ' red hat ' is, of course, the Cardinal. 
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714. ^fortnna, as 1. 420. 
716. Cf. the vulgar, 'with all this here talk.' 
<5ereb* ; see on Prol. 1. 34. 

719. 33efefylbud}, order-book. Cf. our 'he talks like a book.' 

720. 23 as dj en; see on 1. 644. 

721. UTelnecfer, more accurately ttleltttcfer. There is no 

wine grown in Bohemia except in the vicinity of Prag 
and in the Elbe valley, between Melnik (at the junction 
of the Moldau) and Aussig, a short distance above 
'Saxon Switzerland.' The pompous, pedantic lan- 
guage of the tPadjtmetfter in the following speeches is 
inimitable. 

726. bas tTScf?jte = bte na*cr#ett Umjtanbe; cf. Du fler# 311 
tDcit, IHacdjtapett ! ZDer fjanbelt, mug fiir's Hadjfte 
foraen (Egmont). What is near can be seen in detail ; 
hence also details as opposed to bas <San$e. Cf. 
Hfifyeres ^further particulars, as often in advertise- 
ments of houses, etc. — HSIjeres beim ^ausmann, 
'further particulars from the porter.' 

728. fiber fdjfagen, here=etnen Ueberfdjtag madjett, i.e. to 

make a rough calculation or general estimate. The 
iPadjtmetjier here apes his master in scorning details. 

735. (Sefretter: »om Sc^tlbtDac^ejte^en befretter Solbat 

(Weigand), i.e. lance-corporal. 

tftann, 1. 692. 

740. bcs Ceufels fetn . . .♦; see on 1. 420. 

741. KoIIet (better Collet, as it is directly from Fr. collet \ or 

Ital. colletto), plur. -e, or -er ; = Hettjacfe. Cf. KoHer, 
1- 359- 

742. fdjmetfjen, a common, rather vulgar, word = chuck, dash, 

hurl. 

Potj is said to be a corruption of Socfs, i.e. bes Socfs ! 
= bes (Eetlfelsl (the medieval devil having inherited 
the goat nature from the ancient Satyr or Faun). 

745. tadjeit, with genit. (pers. pron.) = ausIad}en, laugh at, 
laugh to scorn, deride. 

749 sq. He means the first army, which was raised in 1625 — 
' eight or nine years ago.' The saying is commonly 
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attributed to Wallenstein that ' an army of 50,000 can 
feed itself*; (see Sch., yzjahr, Kr, bk. ii.) Ranke, 
however, asserts that he can find no contemporary 
authority for it. Trench {Gust, Adolphus) compares 
Napoleon's words to Junot, who hesitated to advance 
on the plea of inability to feed his troops : ' An army 
of twenty thousand men can live anywhere, even in a 
desert.' 

760. beim KufuF. The cuckoo seems (probably from its 
habits) to be amongst most nations a bird of ill fame, 
and to have been the object of various superstitions. 
In this expression it fiefyt als altfjeibntfdjer gauber* 
©ogel fiir ben (Eeufel (Weigand). 

767. pro ft Iftaf|l3ettl {prosit, Lat.) lit. 'may the meal do 
good !' an expression used after meals, as Pic, iv. 6 — 
Ijerr Bruberl profit IHaf^ettl ((Sefegncte tHaty* 
jett is more usual.) But also commonly used as 
expletive — for instance by comic actors when pausing 
for breath, etc., as our 'bless me !' Cf. profit Zltu* 
yafyc ! the greeting that resounds through the streets of 
German towns when the bells ring in the New Year. 
Profit I or (Sefuttbfjett ! is also an exclamation used 
when any one sneezes (said to date from the time of the 
great Plague). 

770. That is, the Imperial Chancellor at Vienna would order 
where we are to be billeted (etnquarttert) and what 
our bill of fare is to be. 

772. ber alte 3ettel, 'the old nonsense.' 23ettel= beggary; 
hence — trumpery, rubbish, folly. 

V 773. otrb's jiefyen an. This . tPortfettung (of which I 
know no other example in modern literature) occurs in 
writers as late as the seventeenth century — the contem- 
poraries of Wallenstein. Its use by Schiller is one of 
many proofs of the assiduity with which he collected 
materials from such sources. The following examples 
(from Logau, 1 604- 1 65 5) are kindly supplied me by the 

V Editor of this Series. The first is interesting as being 

very much in the style of Abraham a Sancta Clara (1. 
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<Ein Scfyeukmb bift bu jetjt, <Z) liebes tEeurfd}Ianb, worben 

Durdj gom, #etb, Krieg, (Seroalt, burdj rauben unb buret? morben, 

€in jebcr fdjeut fid? nun, in bid? 3U bauen etn, 

XOtil mefjr fein OTtnfd} in bir, nur Iauter Ceuffel feyn. 

ZDer bei fjofc bienen roil, toil bafelbf! gnab erringen, 

XDie mu§ ber jldj fleflcn an, redjt 3U ratb.cn feincn ZHngen ? 

21 n jxeifen = u>8fjren ; banern. Ex. <Es ftanb nur an etne 
fleine IPetle (Wackernagel) ; Slnftanb es lange gett, 
bis idf erSffnet ifyc, wit fie mir anfianb (Ruckert). 

775. €tnem nidjt grfin fetn, to feel ill-will against any ofie. 
The idea is probably that of the freshness and sweet- 
ness of green foliage. SttefoSter, bie ifyren Kinbern 
nidjt griin finb (Luther). Cf. Sid} an ^emanbes 
griine (befre) Seite fefcen; tlidjt gan3 griin bei 
Jemanben jiefyen (to be no longer in his good books). 

784. Cf. Das fdjreibt fidj fyer, 1. 523. 

786. See on 11. 441, 675; and for WaUon, iDSIfcfjer, 1. 673. 

791. ^Jeberfee; em fleiner See in bem Donaufreife bes 

jetjigen Konigreidjs XPiirtemberg, bas 3ur §eit bes 
30ja"r}r. Krieges eine (Braffdjaft bts fje^ogtnms 
Sd^wabtn wax (Goldbeck). Duntzer says that it was 
so called from the feathery cotton-grass that grows on 
its banks. 

792. 5 d} m V 3, the name of the canton from which the (Etbgenof* 

fenfdjaft took its name, is often used, especially by the 
Swiss themselves, for bie Sd}tx>ei3, Switzerland. 

794. XPismar, a town on the coast of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 

between Liibeck and Rostock. 

795. <£ger, the scene of Wallensteins Tod, an old Bohemian 

town, once strongly fortified, near the Bavarian frontier, 
lies on the river Eger (tributary of the Elbe), between 
the Fichtel and the Tepler Gebirge. Schloss Eger 
(where Terzky and his companions were murdered), 
originally built by Frederick Barbarossa (about 1180), 
stands on a rock above the river. Wallenstein's murder 
took place in the 23iirgermeisterei. 

796. See on 1. 182. 

801. Hedjt =/*«/, quite ; cf. redjt gntl redjt rjeifj (bienckaud), 
etc. 
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802. etttgretfen; the idea is that of two cogwheels 'catch- 
ing ' in each other, hence often used to express mutual 
influence or co-operation. 

805. Notice the mood ; so that you never would . . . 

807. mettt£ebtag,a common abbreviation for mettte Cebtage. 
Pic. i. 2, ifteitt £ebta<j benf id? bran. In Luther's 
transl. all metn £ebtaa,e (Is. xxxviii. 15) has been 
changed into atfe metne Uzbtaaz. 

811. €inem axis Zebtn fommen; lit. « to attack a person's 

life,' i.e. to kill, ruin, exterminate. The expression is 
unusual. The impersonals es (jefyt atts £eben (de vita 
agitur\ es gefyt an bid} (you are being attacked), etc., 
are common. 

817. aUes; see on 1. 151. 

820. pcfy fefyen Iaffett, i.e. make a fine show. 

821. attcjretfeit, used often of an exhausting attack of illness. 

* They drew on themselves beyond their means.' 

823. um; see on 1. 612. 
825. ^Ittd}, curse, i.e. ruin. 

832. afle fur einen tftann pefjen = to stand together as 

one man. Cf. 1. 1000, fiir einen ftefyn. 

833. orbenan3eit, a verb formed from Fr. ordonnance ; see 

on 1. 347. Schiller also uses <Drbonitart3 {Tod, v. 2 ; 
Fiesco, iv. 7, etc.) Here it is used as a grand word, 
contemptuously. 

841. From fdjerett, to shear, comes ungefdjoren, originally 
applied to a sheep which is left unshorn, and therefore 
unbelo'jiigt. Hence fid? fdjeren = ftdj beldfttgen, ftdj 
befiimmem ; also impers. mid} fdjtert es mel ; urns 
fdjiert mid? has, etc. 

844. Notice the constr. with ff8rett (cf. laffeit, 1. 17), as in 
Eng. * I heard tell ' ; Ital. vedere fare (see done). 
That verbs such as fjoren, laffen, fefyen, Iernett, tefyren, 
when thus used, have the nature of auxiliaries may be 
seen from the fact that in the past compound tenses 
they generally remain (as mtiffett, biirfen, etc.) in the 

infin. Thus id? fyabe es er^ffftlen fyoren ; id? ^Utte fie 
me fennen Iernett, etc, 
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846. The conditions on which Wallenstein accepted command 
(see p. xxxvii.) were that he should hold the position of 
an independent prince of the Empire in his relations 
with Ferdinand; that he should have the absolute 
command, free from all interference on the part of the 
Emperor or others, over all German troops enlisted 
under Austrian or Spanish colours ; that he alone 
should dispense commissions, promotions, rewards, and 
punishments, and should assign conquered or confis- 
cated territory. How far he was allowed to treat in- 
dependently with the enemy is a vexed question. By 
those who ascribe to him noble instead of treasonable 
motives it is stated that in his dealings with the Swedes 
he was acting entirely within his rights. The fact that 
he insisted on the future repeal of the obnoxious 
Restitutionsedict gives some colour to the assertion 
that his acts were dictated by a wish for peace. 

852. (Efyrettfacfjett, here= prerogatives , i.e. those of an 'im- 
mediate and independent prince of the Empire. ' * 

859. An unusual but vigorous form of expression that might / 
easily occur with a speaker who, as the ID acfytmetfter, I 
is waxing a little warm. He merely changes the con- / 
struction, and says bts Hetdjes ^iirft instead of » 
Hetdjsfiirfi or ^iirji bes Hetdjes, thereby emphasising 
the fact that Wallenstein is a prince of the Empire. 
There is not the slightest reason for emasculating the 
passage (as Duntzer, Goldbeck, etc.) by any pedantic 
emendation, such as <Er ijl em Unmittclbarer unb 
{Jreter, Des ♦ ♦ ♦ An 'immediate prince of the Empire* 
was one who, as also a retdjsfrete Stdbt, owed allegiance 
only and directly (that is, not through any territorial 
lord) to the Kaiser as Head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and possessed a vote at the Imperial Diet. I 

berSayer is Maximilian. Cf. 1. 114. 

861. Branbcts, on the Elbe, not far from Prag. 
getfyan; see on Prol 1. 3. 

862. felbjlen; cf. borten(l. 142), von barmen, »on roannen, 

von felbften (Goethe), old forms now used mostly tm 
Dolfsmuttbe. On 19th January 1628 Wallenstein was 
made a Hetcfysfiirjt in virtue of his newly -acquired 
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duchy of Mecklenburg, and waited at the Emperor's 
table in Brandeis Castle. Though recognised by the 
Emperor as the reigning duke and allowed to bebecfen 
fettt fiirjiltd} fyanpt, he had only received Mecklenburg 
as a temporary pledge (see p. xxxi. n.), and was later 
deprived of his title at the Regensburg Diet, so that he 
was now (1634) no longer an unmittelbarer Heicfjs« 
ffirjh But we must not expect entire consistency or 
accuracy on the part of the zealous IDacfytmetfter, 

867. ferjr apart, very special^ 'a great distinction'; see on 

1. 476. 

868. geltenlaffett, let pass (as money), accept. 

870. Matt, xxii 20, lPe§ ifx bos 3ilb unb Ueberfdjrif t ? 

874. The argument is faulty, for even as Duke of Friedland 
Wallenstein had possessed the right of coining money. 
Diintzer speaks of Ducatett, (Efjaler, (Sulben (florins), 
unb (Srofdjen mit fetttem <5eprag. 

876. Durcfylaucfyt, serene highness (old partic. from burd?* 
leucfyten), is a general title of princely personages. The 
superlative, burdjlandjtigjt or atterburdjlaudjtigjx, is 
used only of reigning princes or dukes. 

883. See on 1. 55. 

889. in (Efyren, honourably. This may be the old dat. sing, 
termination (1. 98), or, as Grimm says, the dat. plural. 
*}abt folate in €rjren, Phil. ii. 29. Was <5ott rnill 
3U (Erjren madjen (Luther). 

894. bem^errn, i.e. bem Kaifer, 

896,897. tDer tnadjt iljn ♦ . . 311 ♦ . . ; see on /Vw/. 1. 6. 

899. As Ital. vanio (cf. vantaggid) and Lat. gloria mean both 
'vaunt* and 'fame,' so bas groge XPort = prafylerei 
and Hurftn. Das grofje tDort fixfyren = to speak big, 
and also ' to take the lead. ' 

902, im gotbenen §immer. In such cases (as in many 
others, e.g. beim 2lusger|en; am tttontag; 3um 
Zlarren madden, etc. ) we do not use the definite article. 
Transl. 'in gilded chambers.' 

907- 3^? pffege *s f° 3U l|alten=id} pffege cs fo 311 tnadjen. 

909. From the idea of carrying carefully (a child, or anything 
fragile) in one's hands, auf ben Bi&nbcn tragen=A? 
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treat kindly, to have a tender regard for. Cf. Matt. 

iv. 6, fie tperben bid} auf bzn fjanben tragert. 

910. fid} fonnett ffifylett, lit. 'feel himself able,' i.e. have 
self-respect, jfe/ Ma/ he is somebody, 

913. frtfc^, 1. 390. 

fptelctt ntn . . ., play for, stake. 
924. er mu§ sorbet ; see on 1. 706 and ef. 1. 947. 
926. (Eranbenlefe; see on Prol. 1. 28. 
928. an follows words denoting possession or want ; as arm, 

retcfj, frudjtbar, frarf , XITangel, Ueberffag, etc. What 

does he possess of worth or value t 

932. See on 1. 652. 

eleitb; see on 1. 521 and Prol. 1. 2. 
934. See on 1. 662. 

Font men for gefommen — 

©ottes Sofyn ift fommen 
Uns 3U £?eil unb $tommen. 

938. Hap It, the Italian name for Heapet (Naples). 

941. 3 *(****** f° r 'Jesuit.' It was often pronounced ' Jesu- 
wider,' = 'Antichrist.' See on 1. 486. 

943. tDamms, 1. 254. 

944. He = item. 

945. erjagen; see on 1. 454. 

955- (S efy u b el = I?ubelet, Sdjereret. Carlyle translates : ' the 
world's poor restless scramble.' 

956. tDegfdjauen; cf. roegtrabett, 1. 959. 

958. fid} fyabett (Lat. se habere, Gr. tx&v) = fettt. QdS f^at 

fid} nidjt notfjig ; €r l\at fid} gut (has an easy time), 
etc. 

959. tPegtrabett ; cf. 1. 956. tPeg, in such expressions, is like 

our ' away,' giving an idea of carelessness. ' To trot 
away over others' heads.' Cf. 1. 984. 

961. 'The sword is no longer by the scales,' i.e. no longer 

wielded by Justice. 

962. 2lbev fo, but, as things are . . . 
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963. mid} Ienfen = mtd? Tteigen; an expression very natural 

in a mounted cuirassier. 

964. mid} menfdjlid} faffen, behave (lit. compose or hold 

myself) humanly, 

965. Schiller orig. wrote 2Jber id} brand}* Ttid}t . . ., which 

he later altered for the sake of the rhythm. The con- 
nection with tanxt is loose, but the expression gains 
much in vigour by the alteration and is quite intelligible. 

967. geratfyett; see on 1. 281 ; for construction, Prol. 1. 3 ; 
for sentiment expressed, 1. 652. 

969. 3 n &* e fed?3*l|tt 3<*Wit» ' up to the sixteen years,' 
i.e. * going on for sixteen years'; cf. bis tief in bie 

Zladji; er gefyt ins britte Zatyc, etc *» an( ^ va5s * s tAs 
SicLKoalovs. See on Prol. 1. 80. 

979. <2infyatteit = to hew into : hence (of cavalry) to charge. 

980. 21 tt f e tj e tt = ' to set on, ' i. e. start, rush forward for a jump, 

race, charge, etc. 

983. o5**nff'; imperf. subj. 

984. tp eg, as 1. 959. 

985. Notice the coarse indifference of the Jager in contrast to 

the id} farm es nidjt Snbern of the Cuirassier. 

987. etnmal merely strengthens the assertion : ' since then it 
just has turned out that . . .' 

990. treiben; 1. 6. 

992. Which will put a stop to this business. Cf. Sdpilt&efett, 
educational matters ; Qas gelefyrte IDefen, the world 
of letters (everything and everybody connected with 
literature) ; has gcmeilte IPefctt, public affairs, etc. 

998. Aproverbial expression meaning to cut short one's supplies. 

1000. See on 1. 832. 

1002. <Set>attertn, 'gossip'; see on 1. 644. With * gossip' 
cf. Ital. comare= patty and also piaubertafdje. 

1006. 3 ruber, mates ; cf. 1. 105. 

1007. bas, 1. 52. 

Seifenjteber, soapboiler; as <Se»atter Sdjneiber unb 

^anbfdjufymadjer, 1. 659. Possibly Schiller may 
have had in mind Goethe's Seifenjieber (Egmont), 
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who is at first of a pacific nature, though he after- 
wards loses his temper and commits an assault. 

1009. 2lnfd}lag, design, plot ; i.e. the attempt to weaken the 

army by sending the escort. See on 1. 692. 

1 010. What! We'll just [simply) not go! 

1016. gut fagen f iir = fte^ert fiir, answer for. <Sutfager = 

surety ; (Stttfagung = security (for loans, etc.) 
1018. See on 1. 37. 

1020. £ombarb . . . VOaUomn; see on 11. 662, 673. 

102 1. See on 1. 121. 

1024. See on 1. 45. 

1025. See on 1. 675. 

1027. See on 1. 45. The loyalty of the Tyrolese to their 
Austrian Canbesfjerrert, the Habsburg Emperors, 
by whom they were more than once disgracefully 
abandoned, is well illustrated by their struggles against 
France and Bavaria under the ill-fated hero, Andreas 
Hofer (1810). 

1029. (Ettt PrometttOrta, a memorial or statement. 

1034. Demotion; 1. 347- 

1035. Max Piccolomini, son of Octavio ; a fictitious character. 

1036. serfteflt fidj auf . . ♦, knows how to manage. <£r 

t>erftefjt fidj auf bie (SSrtneret, etc. =is skilled in, is 
an adept at. 

1038. A metaphor from Brettfptel (draughts). The pieces at 

draughts and chess, originally stones, are still called 
Sterne. (Etnen Stein tm Srette fjaben=to have a 
piece in good position ; hence to have influence. 

1039. With his imperial and royal Majesty. The article would 

naturally be repeated if Kontg referred (as some say) 
to the King of Hungary, Ferdinand's son. The 
expression fatferlidj unb ftfntgttd} (!♦ f.) is used in 
connection with the present German Emperor as King 
of Prussia, and the (so-called) Austrian Emperor as 
King of Hungary. Ferdinand was Archduke of 
Austria and King of Bohemia. 

1040. e infer) lag en, to grasp or shake hands {on a bargain). 

In Tod, i. 2, we find that the soldiers had sent in the 
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document on their own account. Max Piccolomini is 
not mentioned. 

1044. (Snabett is a plural. When used in direct address this 
fact is neglected, €t». (Snaben = (Euer (Snabett. 

1046. (Bute Perrtdjtung, lit. 'good accomplishment,' i.e. 
success to you / 

1 048. g e b e n, i. e. pay. 

1049. See on 1. 675. 

1 05 1. The following Hetterlteb, sung in his day by Theodor 

Korner and £iit$Ot»S IPtlbe 3agb (L 212), is still one 
of the most popular of German soldier-songs. Duntzer 
describes it well : Das einen etroas l^fyem (Eon 
anfdrfagenbe Sdjluglteb mtt <£fyor tffc gletdjfam bic 
poejte bes gemetnen Solbatenlebens, bas bent tyx^ 
ijaften ITCutije unb ber frifdjen ^ugenblujt nertraut, 
unbefiimmert um bas Sc^icffal, bas our ntdjt ent* 
gefyen Unnen. 

1052. ge3ogen; 1. 387. 

io 54« getPOgen, weighed ; i.e. put to the test. 

1067. 2lngft, plur. 2Iengfte, fefylerfyaft 2fengften (Weigand). 
Cf. IlTetn IDetb unb Ktnber in 2lengften (ace.) 311 
(Hitmen (Goethe). Perhaps through confusion with 
bas ilengften (ftdj Sngfren). 

1070. (Ertfft , s = toenn ts (bas Sdjtcffal) tfjn fjeute ntdjt 
. trtfft. 

1076. erjtreben; see on 1. 454, and cf. er^eben below. 

1077. ^rSner; see on 1. 238. Schiller originally wrote 

prjtttfter. 

1088. ITCtnnefolb, guerdon of love. Solb, 1. 353. ITttnne, 
originally = thought or longing remembrance (of a 
beloved person), desiderium: hence 'love.' Hence 
ITttnneftnger (the German troubadours), ilTtnna, 
IJTtgnon. 

1 09 1, fester qualifies the 3 er; almost pines to death. 

1092. Addressed to the girl : \a% ifyn (btn (Seltebten) fafyren 1 
1096. SetneHu^' ; as in Gretchen's lovely song — 

JTlcine Hulj' ij* tjin, 
OTein 9**3 iji fd?wer. ... 

(Faust, i. 14.) 
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1099. frtf$;l. 390. 

Rappe (a form of Habe) = etn vaben^wax^es ftferb; 
charger, 

1 1 00. geliiftet, lit. 'aired,' i.e. exposed, bared. 

1 103. etnfet$en=to stake; cf. urn's Ztbtn fpiclcn, I. 913. 
gum Pf anbe einfet$en=»erfetjen, to pawn. 

For one of the last performances of the Lager during Schiller's 
life he added the following (of which there are various ver- 
sions) : — 

Xuf bes Degens Spifce bie Welt jefct Hegt 
Drum frolf, toer ben Degen jetjt fflfjret ! 
link Meibet nnr wcufot $ufantmengef flgt, 

3r/r jrotnget bas (Slfld nnb regteret. 
€s ftyt feine Krone fo feft, fo r/odj, 
Der mntbige Springer erreid?t fie bod?. 



THE END 
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